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JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Illustrated by woodcuts from 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON.’ 


—4¢— 


This contains an essay by the late Mr. Gleeson 
‘Simplicity in Design of Bedroom 


A FREE COPY 


Sent post free on application to 


HEAL & SON, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Examples of this Furniture are on View 
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NOTES 


‘* CASUALTIES” 


1st CITIZEN: ‘* We’re whopping ’em, my boy, we're 
whopping ’em.” 

2ND CiTIzEN: ‘‘ Quite so. But it appears to be at 
President Kruger’s ‘ price.’ ” 


PARLIAMENT rose on Friday after giving the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer his war vote of “10,000,000 with credit- 
able celerity. We live in piping times of prosperity, and 
the surplus of three millions which is reckoned upon from 
the current financial year reduces the immediate needs of 
the Treasury to seven millions. This—and an extra mil- 
lion as margin—is to be obtained by the simple expedient 
of temporarily adding to the Floating Debt by the issue of 
Treasury Bills. The rest is for the future; and the House, 
except for an insignificant group of twenty-eight Impos- 
sibles, was content to leave it so. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach did, however, throw out the hint that, our colonies 
having been invaded by the South African Republic, ‘it 
would be consistent with all the laws of war if, when it is 
brought to a successful termination, the Transvaal tax- 
payers should have to pay something of the cost.” 


Mr. Davitt, as Mr. Chamberlain to his credit bore 
testimony, is a man of ‘absolute sincerity of belief.” 
Unionists and Liberals join with members of his own 
group in lamenting his retirement from Parliamentary 
life. He left the House of Commons on Thursday with 
the conviction ‘‘ that no just cause could ever find support 
from the House of Commons unless it was backed up by 
force.” The British Parliament has often enough in past 
years, as we all know, been shiftless and cowardly to the 
point of criminality in its handling of Irish problems; but 
Mr. Davitt must take his share of present responsibility. 
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No one knows better than he that the greatest obstacle in 
the path of the more enlightened statesmanship—Radical 
and Tory—of recent years has been of Nationalist 
making; and if Mr. Davitt’s loyalty to his colleagues 
permitted him to speak his mind he would tell his ‘‘ boys” 
that it is as true now as it was in the days of Parnell’s 
prime that the only effective Ireland in Parliamentary 
life is a united Ireland. By deserting the Nationalist ship 
when most it needs loyal and disinterested workers, 
Mr. Davitt has done Ireland a poor service. Happily 
there are not wanting signs that greater prosperity and 
contentment are fostering a public opinion in Ireland which 
will demand something more from its Parliamentary 
representatives than frothy speeches and childish ‘‘ scenes.” 


BRITISH Ministers are keeping a close watch just now 
upon China—and well they may. On Friday Reuter 
published from Pekin the disconcerting news that the 
Yamen had refused a concession to a British syndicate 
to remove obstructions from the Yangtsi, with a view 
to improving the navigation of the river. Of course the 
Yamen had its pretext, and it is this: that the obstruc- 
tions constitute ‘‘a valuable defence against foreign 
invasion.” We may hope that Lord Salisbury will see 
that little matter probed to the bottom. If we really do 
mean business in the Yangtsi Valley, the free navigation 
of the river is essential. Meanwhile the flirtation between 
China and Japan continues. Ina recent letter our corre- 
spondent in China threw this light upon the situation :— 


In the letter recently sent to the Mikado through the medium 
of her emissaries, Liu and Cheng, the Empress-Dowager 
roundly declares China’s greatest danger in the future to be 
the advance of England. England had lately, contrary to her 
orders, annexed a portion of Kwangtung, and is now pro- 
ceeding to lay her plans in Kiangnan. She had given orders to 
her Viceroys to resist the encroachments of this most dangerous 
enemy ; but they had stated that for want of ships they were 
unable to act, and that even with the return of the Pei-yang fleet 
England would be in a position of superiority. She, therefore, 
appealed confidently to her very good friend and neighbour to 
assist her, &c. It seems common property out here now that China. 
and Japan have entered into an alliance of sorts. It is certain that 
the Viceroys are keen about employing Japanese in the develop- 
ment of the country and training of the army and navy. It is very 
noticeable that no mention is made of Russian designs. 


Sir WitittAm MacCormac’s offer of his services at the 
front in South Africa has thrilled with pride not only 
every medical man, but every Englishman. That a 
surgeon no longer young, the wearer of the Blue Ribbon 
of his profession, the Presidency of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, with a hard-won title and fame already 
established, should voluntarily expose himself to the 
strain, dangers, and tremendous responsibilities of field 
work in a sub-tropical climate, is no light sacrifice. Yet 
the cause is worthy of the sacrifice. It is hardly realised 
even now what a part in the actual fatality of modern 
warfare is to be played by aseptic surgery. Nearly thirty 
years ago ‘‘ wound fever” was expected to follow any 
severe injury asa matter of course; the hospitals soon 
became saturated with it, until it often developed into the 
terrible ‘‘hospital gangrene,” which swept through the 
wards like a prairie fire and carried off thirty, fifty, and 
even seventy per cent. of the unfortunate inmates. Now 
the faintest touch of wound fever would be regarded as a 
disgrace, calling for most searching investigation, while 
as for hospital gangrene, it is as extinct as the dodo. 
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Tue saving in mortality arising from the newer methods 
will be enormous. Thus of battle wounds which did not 
prove fatal within a few hours, two-thirds of the mor- 
tality have hitherto been due either to wound fever or to 
secondary hemorrhage caused by the decay of the healthy 
blood clot which normally closes the wounded arteries— 
in other words to some form of infection. Of 118 cases 
of gunshot wounds received into the hospitals before 
Santiago in the Spanish-American war ninety-nine re- 
covered, or nearly go per cent. ; thirty years ago a death- 
rate of 30 per cent. would have been regarded as moderate. 
Moreover, the rapidity of recovery has been quadrupled. 
A severely wounded man used to be practically disabled 
for the campaign, if not for the war; he may now be 
ready for duty within a month or six weeks. Soldiers 
shot through the abdomen and even through the head at 
Santiago were anxious to report for duty in three weeks. 
Modern methods will prove equally effective in South 
Africa. General Symons has, it is true, succumbed, to the 
poignant regret of every Englishman, but such a fearful 
wound of the abdomen as his was would have been hope- 
lessly and immediately fatal under the old methods. Con- 
trary to popular impression war is becoming less deadly 
every generation. 


Tue plans of the Admiralty in mobilising the Navy in 
an exceptional manner are still a mystery. Practically all 
the cruisers of the Channel Squadron have been detached 
for special service, with headquarters at both Gibraltar 
and Las Palmas. To the former place the battleships of 
the Channel Squadron have been sent, while modern 
cruisers, commissioned with the crews of the Training 
Squadron, are to act as an independent unit. Precisely 
as the Militia have been called up to replace the battalions 
sent abroad, so have ships’ companies been transferred 
from non-effective to effective fighting ships. Whatever 
may be before us in the way of European complications, 
the Channel Fleet has been sent to the right place, under 
the command of the Admiral most fitted for the high 
responsibility. It is further to be noted that, in paying 
off the Training Squadron, the crews have been trans- 
ferred from old corvettes to modern cruisers, and that the 
new squadron is to retain its present Commodore. This 
certainly does not look as if the cruisers about to be 
commissioned are to replace those that have been detached 
from the Channel Squadron, but rather that Commodore 
Poé will have under his command a fast look-out squadron 
that can both fight and run and all the while co-operate 
with the Channel Squadron. . Whether it all means more 
than a general and most necessary vigilance nobody out- 
side the Government knows, and the zeal with which the 
secret has been preserved is highly creditable to our Civil 
Service. So, by the way, is the tenacity with which the 
Delagoa Bay secret is held. 


WE are fitting out about a hundred transports for 
South Africa. It is quite reasonable to assume that some 
of them will break down on the passage. A friendly tow 
by a fast cruiser while the repairs are being carried out 
at sea is only what might have been expected from the 
Admiralty, while a cruiser can tow and keep observation 
at the same time. But there must be something more 
than this in the minds of the Lords of the Admiralty when 
they direct the battleships of the Channel Squadron to 
forego their autumnal docking and to take up their station 
at Gibraltar. For we do not employ battleships as 
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convoys, nor even as pantechnica conveying landing 
parties. As for the transference of the crews of the Train- 
ing Squadron ships to modern cruisers, the theory has 
been held for years that it is only in sailing ships that 
young seamen can acquire that nerve which is the pre. 
dominant characteristic of the British blue-jacket. But 
the present training-ships Raleigh, Volage, Champion, 
and Cleopatra are wooden vessels that are rotten from 
truck to keel. Between them they carry about 2,000 men 
and boys, and yet the whole squadron would fall a prey to 
a well-armed gunboat. The Admiralty are naturally 
reluctant to ask Parliament for money to be spent on new 
ships of the wooden class ; and this crisis seems to have 
given them the opportunity for transferring the training 
of young seamen to modern ships. In transferring his 
broad pennant from the Raleigh to the St. George— 
Admiral Rawson’s flagship at the Cape—it would seem 
that Commander Poé is about to bring into being a new 
Training Squadron, and thus fulfil his own forecast, when 
the newspapers announced that he was to become the 
new Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, that the 
prediction would not be realised. 


THE response of the Army Reservists to the mobilisa- 
tion summons, issued three weeks ago, has been most 
satisfactory. Out of the 25,000 men thus ordered “ back 
to the Army again,” only about 4 per cent. remain un- 
accounted for. In any circumstances this would be a 
remarkable cause for congratulation. Ail the more, how- 
ever, is this the case when one considers how extremely 
nomadic the average Reservist is in his habits. Only 
once a quarter (7.c. when he applies for his arrears of pay) 
can his address be definitely ascertained. Nevertheless, 
nearly every summons was safely delivered, and, as hasbeen 
said, promptly obeyed by the addressee. Accordingly the 
advocates of the ‘‘ short service system” have achieved a 
decided victory, for during the last few days it has been 
abundantly proved that the Army Reserve is not only 
ready to come forward when called upon, but that it is 
also physically fit todo so. This the medical authorities 
have made evident by the fact that the number of rejec- 
tions ordered by them has been quite insignificant. The 
military efficiency of the men, too, is highly reported upon. 
Of course, a few cases may be expected to come to light 
where individuals will be found to have grown less expert 
in drills and musketry during their temporary sojourn in 
civil life, but a week or two’s work will more than suffice 
to put this to rights. 


Tue Bishop of London is credited with having engi- 
neered a new and rather ingenious assault upon the City 
churches. It is known that a Commission has_ been 
quietly at work for some time making inquiries, col- 
lecting facts, and formulating practical suggestions. Dr. 
Creighton’s idea would appear to be to leave the churches 
of Sir Christopher Wren, so far as is possible, alone; but 
to show scant mercy, save where richly deserved, to the 
work of inferior imitators like Gibbs, Hauksmoor, and 
their kind. The next step, it is believed, will be the intro- 
duction of a Bill into the House of Lords. But if, as is 
persistently rumoured, the Bishop attempts by a side wind 
to take away from the parishioners the veto they at present 
enjoy, the Bishop is likely to learn that although English 
Churchmen are not always supporters of the Episcopal 
veto, a layman’s veto is a very different thing—especially 
when it belongs to oneself. 
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Tue Bishop of Hereford incurs some risk of being 
regarded as the modern Sieyes, with a plan up his sleeve, 
or a constitution, at any moment and with any object in 
view. Addressing his Diocesan Conference this week, 
he has produced his plan for the reform of the Church. 
His first suggestion is to abolish the episcopal veto on 
prosecutions, and transfer it to the new Dean of Arches, 
Sir Arthur Charles. We do not know that there is any 
great objection to this suggestion in the abstract, except 
this—that it withdraws from the Bishop yet another link 
in the direct government of his diocese. The second 
proposal aims at solving the problem of the final Court 
of Appeal, but we do not quite grasp how. The last of 
Dr. Percival’s proposals is, it has always seemed to us, 
most sane. It expresses once again the need for finding 
the way by which a direct and practical share will be 
given to the people in the government and administration 
of their Church. 


Tue system of universal registration of title to land, 
introduced by the Land Transfer Act of 1897, is making 
gradual but sure progress in the places where it was first 
put into force. The Act, as we explained some time ago, 
operates in certain districts of London by a gradual 
process under which a district is added after the lapse of 
every half-year or so. Another district has just been 
added to the districts already under the Act, with the 
result that registration of title to land, upon a new trans- 
fer of that land, is now compulsory in the whole of the 
County of London north of the Thames, except the City 
and North Woolwich. There was considerable opposition 
to the scheme when it first started more than a year ago, 
but it seems now quite probable that the system in vogue 
only in Middlesex and Yorkshire (before the Land Transfer 
Act) will in time cover the whole of England ; for the Act, 
when it has affected all the County of London, will be 
extended all over the country. 


THE BLOOD 


YE are very strong, O sons of mine! 
Strong of heart and thew and blow ; 

Ye have fared forth through the arduous world 
Wherever a man might go ; 

And your strength is an ancient, slumberless strength, 
And greater than ye know. 


Out of the pick of the elder tribes, 

Out of the old dim battles they fought, 
Out of the sea and the Jandward fights, 

Blood and breed and mettle ye brought, 
Honour and vision and sanity, 

Whereby ye have lived and wrought. 


Many peoples are ye become, 
Sundered by hemisphere and flood ; 
Many peoples in governance, 
Yet one in indelible brotherhood ; 
Many peoples and one in the law, 
Many peoples and one in the blood. 


For your law is a law for the makers of laws, 
Builded of justice and mercy and right, 

Ordered and builded with searchings and cares, 
As ye clomb steadfastly out of the night 

Into the dawn and the day that is yours, 
Into the gracious, unquestioning light. 
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Stay not, flinch not, hold not your hand— 

What are these that cry out on ye? 
Babblers, brawlers, palterers, blind, 

Who would barter their heritage, crook the knee 
For a little present quiet, and leave 

Whips and shame for the time to be. 


Let them rail ; let them snarl, and point 
Fingers of scornfulness, and lure 

Fools to rebellion, rapine, war ; 
Still shall ye labour, still endure, 

Still shall ye bleed for Freedom’s sake, 
Still is your guerdon ample, sure. 


Through tears and blood ye have won your power ; 

Through tears and blood, when the need may rise, 
Ye shall keep it whole and inviolate ; 

For over the hate, and the rage, and the lies 
Peace, Honour, Liberty are set, 

And Truth, with fearless, shining eyes. 


Ye are very strong, O sons of mine! 
Strong of heart and thew and blow; 

Ye have fared forth through the arduous world 
Wherever a man might go, 

And your strength is an ancient, slumberless strength, 
And greater than ye know. 


WHY DO THE NATIONS RAGE ? 


‘‘Wuy do the heathen rage and the people imagine a 
vain thing?” inquires the Psalmist. ‘‘Why do the 
nations rage ?”’ Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” asks, and the politer 
form of the question befits the present hour. Why are 
our continental neighbours raging so furious against Great 
Britain at this moment? Considertheir Press. As he reads 
the translated extracts from the journals of the Continent, 
even the most composed and stay-at-home Englishman 
must perceive that he belongs to a nationality which 
is not, to say the least, popular abroad. The journals of 
France and Russia and—until Thursday last—of Germany 
howl and bellow against us. We are cut-throats, land 
grabbers, and most things that are of ill-report. Wehave 
too long had everything our own unscrupulous way. It is 
high time we were suppressed. We are over-bearing and 
over-powerful, so that the Movosti of St. Petersburg per- 
ceives that ‘four claims to the hegemony of the world 
increase,” while the Rossia of the same city denounces 
the over-bearing bully who ‘‘ has succeeded in committing 
the most disgraceful violations of law known to history.” 
In the next sentence very likely we find the War Office 
accused, as in Thursday’s Zemfs—mindful of its own 
experiences during the Franco-Prussian war—of ‘still 
hiding back, among other things, the number of killed, 
wounded, and missing,” and of hastily mobilising two 
thousand reserves to take the place of the same number 
destroyed by the conquering Boer in Natal. Volunteers 
—it must be true, for it is known as a fact to the 
London correspondent of the Zemfs (the journal, by 
the way, to which we owe that delightful French vision of 
the British troops being landed at Durban lashed to one 
another for fear they should run away—volunteers even 
are being hurried to the front, and generally it is perceived 
that ferfide Albion is on her last legs. Nor is it all the 
Press. While the Association des Dames de France 
decide to send a field hospital to the Transvaal, and 
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Holland and France and Russia subscribe for the relief of 
wounded burghers and talk a good deal about volunteering 
on the burgher side, the Pan-Germans and Anti-Semites 
at Hamburg beseech the Kaiser, ‘‘in the name of three 
thousand German citizens here assembled,” not to go to 
England, but to live up to his famous telegram of sym- 
pathy to President Kruger in the days of the Raid. And 
a ‘“‘Diplomatist ” of France joyfully heralds in the Gaulois 
England’s ‘‘ fatal adventure,” and prays for the day when 
English and Dutch in South Africa will together raise the 
standard of revolt, and claim with sword in hand the con- 
stitution of the United States of Africa. 

The nations, then, are raging beyond question as they 
raged before: to what end and purpose? The downfall 
of England has been prophesied, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
reminded us, ever since the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth ; and, though one reflects upon the shorter way 
that would have been taken in other times with the 
Laboucheres and Dillons—and, reflecting, rejoices that we 
can afford to exchange the smile for the block—there is 
nothing in the attitudes of our sweet enemy France and 
our other foreign critics with which we are not perfectly 
familiar. It is inevitable that we should be disliked and 
envied by the other performers in the Concert. They 
think the Britisher too well off, and this is the root of the 
matter. The daughter of a famous Prussian General, 
lately avowing her own and her father’s dislike for 
England, was pressed and pressed in vain to give any 
reason for her disaffection for a State whose navy, it ap- 
peared, was overrated, and whose army was composed of 
‘‘simple amateurs.” If we were, in fact, a third-rate 
Power, it was asked, why were we the objects of so dis- 
tinguished a dislike? The answer was feminine and 
irrelevant enough, no doubt, but it was much to the 
point. ‘*Well! my father always says ‘Rome was 
mistress of the world, and where is Rome now ?’ and you 
English are in the same way.” Could unintended compli- 
ment have gone further ? 

Thus the explanation of the dislike of foreign nations 
for England may be taken in a general way as obvious. 
‘Nothing is here for tears,” nor for amazement, since the 
surprise would rather have been if the nations had deviated 
from their perennial custom. What then is there that in 
a practical way should make us treat the howlings of 
foreign newspapers as worth five minutes’ diagnosis. The 
Transvaal? No! not the Transvaal. The capture of the 
Colonel of the 18th Hussars and his companions, notwith- 
standing the Boer invasion of Natal, has proved a failure 
and the disaffected Dutch in the Cape Colony are lying low, 
and, at the worst, Sir Redvers Buller and his Army Corps 
will have hoisted the British flag over Pretoria before 
December is more than a few days old. All the Czar’s 
horses and all M. Loubet’s men, with all the shrieks of 
the united Press of Europe, will not delay the discomfiture 
of President Kruger. Acéum est, for some time to come 
at any rate, de that famous South African Republic which 
was to reach from the Zambesi to Table Bay. 

Then, if not the Transvaal, why any pother ? and, if 
any, on what account? The answer is to be found, of 
course, in the activity of our Navy. The ships on the 
East India station are concentrating near the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf. The Mediterranean Squadron has 
been moved, the Channel Fleet is off Gibraltar, and a 
Special Service Squadron may become a fact at any 
moment. The movements of our ships make it clear 
enough from what quarter any possible trouble is expected. 
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The German Government have all the time been in the 
friendliest relations with Her Majesty’s Ministers, and if 
the Press, Dr. Leyds (and his sinews of war) intervening, 
has not been of the Government’s mind, it has been made 
very plain within the last few days that certain editors 
have had a dressing. But in any case Gibraltar and 
Persia are sign-posts that only point to France and 
Russia. No sane person supposes that when Za Patrie 
exclaims that ‘‘ the hour of vengeance is come,” and the 
Russian papers follow suit, the mind of the several 
Governments is therein expressed. But there is every 
indication that France and Russia may be in no wise loth 
to take advantage of our preoccupation, and that we are 
far too well off in regions which they covet for a serious 
attempt upon our pocket to be in the least a far-fetched 
notion. In Persia, Russia sees another India ready to her 
hand, and to control the gulf overlooking our highway to 
India has long been her ambition. France, again, cannot 
forgive us our success and her own self-obliteration in 
Egypt, and looks to recoup herself in Morocco. Both 
France and Russia have enough to gain by stealing a 
march on us in China. 

The material incentives of these nations are plain; 
but it will be amazing if the rest of the world join in 
‘‘raging”’ with them. When the British flag advances, 
there follow Free Trade, freedom from monopolies, 
civilisation. The contention is beyond dispute: our 
Colonies exist to prove it. We hold unselfishly. Ours is 
the open door in contrast to Russia in China and Siberia, 
and France in Madagascar. What have the nations to 
gain from exclusion, protection, monopolies, barbarism— 
the admitted attributes of Russian and French expan- 
sion? In their own interest, why do the nations rage ? 


MR. GRANT ALLEN: APPRECIATIONS 


WE much regret to hear of Mr. Grant Allen’s death at Hasle- 
mere on October 25. His was a type of mind keen, stimulating, 
and unconventional, one extremely valuable in English society, 
and, let us add, one frequently misunderstood by it. Of French- 
Canadian and Scottish-Celtic descent, Mr. Grant Allen was ex- 
tremely imaginative and fertile in idea, and quick to seize and 
develop aspects of questions disregarded by the majority of men. 
His vivid and whimsical fancy often led him outside the domain 
of science proper to conclusions too arbitrary to be seriously 
maintained ; but this very imaginative warmth kindled the 
interest of others, and threw light on every subject he handled. 

Of his influence on literature it may be said that his method of 
reaching the British public was occasionally tinged with sensa- 
tionalism, but to his credit he never flinched from supporting an 
unpopular cause or from the utterance of unpalatable truths. His 
paper on the Emancipation of Women in the old Universal Review, 
which made a great fuss at the time, was merely the utterance of 
truths disconcerting to the British matron. Mr. Grant Allen will 
be remembered among other things for his charming “ Colin 
Clout’s Calendar” and admirable monograph on “ Darwin and 
Darwinism.” It is to be regretted that he did not develop further 
his gift for observation of bird and animal life ; only the other day 
we noticed in the West Sussex Gazette two brilliant and striking 
studies of wild life—“*The Jay” and “ The Polecat”—from his 
versatile pen. 

For ourselves, we could wish that Mr. Grant Allen had spent 
less time in writing novels (for which his talent was less adapted 
than for the writing of short stories), and let his unconventionality 
of mind lead to a regular series of searching and original studies 
of English life. For we have had, alas! very few critics since 
Matthew Arnold who have been capable of generalising brilliantly 
and effectively on British characteristics, and of putting truths 
cleverly enough to withstand the public’s natural rush of healthy 
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prejudices. Mr. Grant Allen’s very versatility, however, turned 
him from concentrating his mind and specialising to the full 
advantage of any particular gift. 


As Scientist 


A scientific friend of Mr. Grant Allen writes: “In nothing is 
Grant Allen’s memory more cheering than as a living disproof of 
the sickly theories anent the one-sidedness, even the ‘ insanity,’ of 
‘genius’ A man who all his life long had to fight his way as a 
journalist, a teacher of literature, a popular lecturer, and who 
nearly won his chief fame as a novelist, he has left behind him 
contributions to natural science, in both botany and anthropology, 
which earned the commendation of the leaders in both these 
fields, including Darwin himself. To his scientific friends 
it remains an abiding regret that his brilliant intellect, his 
keen insight and tireless observation could not have been 
set free to devote themselves entirely to his chief interest and 
darling hobby, the great problems of life and its development. 

“ But, alas ! our English Universities and colleges are not yet 
sufficiently civilised and awake to their own interests and possi- 
bilities to avail themselves of such minds. No chair was opened 
for the inspiring teaching of the author of ‘ Flowers and their 
Pedigrees, and after a brief struggle in the barren field of 
scientific journalism he was driven to try a short story as a ven- 
ture. Its success was so unmistakable that fiction-writing became 
his life-work, although to the last he regarded it chiefly as a 
means of securing occasional leisure and opportunity for the 
scientific studies in which his heart really was. 

“Grant Allen had a wonderful gift of clothing the driest and 
most recondite problem with life and interest, and hence found 
his widest field in the popularisation of science. Yet even his 
most readable and fascinating essays are so full of keen, shrewd, 
personal observation and original thought as to contain valuable 
additions to the permanent lore of science. The vividness of the 
life he put even into the dry bones of the museum and the dis- 
sections of the laboratory was in itself an invaluable aid to the 
general progress of science and spread of rational ideas ; while in 
such works as ‘ Physiological A:sthetics’ and ‘The Evolution of 
the Idea of God’ he assumes an unquestioned rank in the army 
of pure science.” 


Q AND A 


. WHAT about the war? 
- Nothing much. 
Eh? 
. Well, it is in the papers. 
. Why do you not throw up your hat? 
. Wait a bit. 
But Glencoe ? 
It was on British territory. 
. And Elandslaagte and Rietfontein and Mafeking and 
erley ? 
These also were on British territory. 
You are pleased, surely ? 
I shall be better pleased with the procession. 
What procession ? 
. General Buller’s procession to Pretoria. 
We ought to have begun with that, don’t you think ? 
We didn’t get a chance. 
But we have had years of chance ? 
We are addicted to peace. 
Did you ever hear of a place called the House of Commons? 
I have read‘about it. 
What do they do there’? 
They sit in rows and talk. 
. Anything else? 
Sometimes they go to sleep. 
Yes? 
And sometimes they say rude things to each other. 
What happens then? 
. They are asked to withdraw. 
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. And if they won’t withdraw? 

They get suspended. 

Has anybody been suspended this week? 

Rather, 

Who? 

He would like me to tell you, but I shan’t. 

In confidence, now ? 

Well, in confidence, it was—a coal-merchant. 

What is his name? 

No, thanks. 

Where does he come from? 

Kilkenny. te, 

How big is he? 

So high. 

Was he very rude? 

Awfully. 

To whom was he rude? 

To Mr. Chamberlain. 

Who is Mr. Chamberlain ? 

A gentleman from Birmingham. 

Do you like him? 

He is smart. 

What has he been doing for the last fortnight ? 

Having a hot time. 

How so? 

Everybody has been going for him, 

Have they hurt him? 

He is too clever for them. 

Um! Now what was yesterday? 

The day of emancipation. 

For whom? 

For the bow-wows. 

Why was it their day of emancipation ? 

They were allowed to put away their muzzles, 

Happy dogs, eh? 

. They want but little here below, nor want that little Long. 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
V.—The Bus-driver 


HE is believed to abound in humour. Yet you may travel with 
him from Charing Cross to Ealing and from Islington to Walham 
Green without hearing anything very choice. When he does talk 
it is of horses, or the current “ crisis,” or the “ gen’l’man wot has 
just got off.” The gentleman in question is usually of a full 
habit, a trifle Hebraic in appearance, and rather stubby about the 
cigar. You are asked in an awe-struck and several-goes-of-rum-y 
kind of voice “ if you knowed that gen’l’man.” You explain diffi- 
dently that you do not. And during the course of the next five 
minutes’ run you gather that he is a blanked good sort, a “ profist 
trousis miker be tride,” with three shops at Kilburn and a row of 
houses at Wormwood Scrubbs, and that “you may b’lieve me or 
b'lieve me not, sir, but that gen’l’man never comes on top o’ my bus 
without leavin’ me an’ my mite a tanner for a drink—ain’t that so, 
Sam?” Having followed the precedent set by the gen’l’man, 
you are made the recipient of sundry Jehuian confidences con- 
cerning, particularly, a lodger that won’¢ pay rent, a “road- 
inspector” who reports one in and out of season, and that off-side 
mare who takes as much driving as a pair of elephants. On the 
whole, he bores you, and you find yourself constrained to set him 
down in your tablets as a vastly overrated character. 





PIG-NORA AMORIS 


[By an Indignant Mother on reading that Mr. Ruskin preferred little 
pigs to little babies. (See THE OUTLOOK, Oct, 21.)] 
SUS amoris est pignus 
Quam infantes carius ! 
Sus est ruris, nutrit rus: 
Recte vocatur “ Rus-kin” sus? 
fF. D, H., in the ** Westminster Gazette™ 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War 


Tue inability of the South African cables to meet the 
strain of the present crisis leaves us again this week with- 
out the special message of our Cape Town Correspondent. 

News is hourly expected of an engagement between the 
main Boer column under General Joubert and General 
White’s forces concentrated at Ladysmith. The exact 
strength of the latter is not known, but there is little 
doubt that our army has received reinforcements sufficient 
to enable it to more than hold its own in the impending 
battle. 

So far we have outmanceuvred and outfought the 
enemy. At Glencoe, General Symons, who fell mortally 
wounded in the hour of victory, had the satisfaction of 
driving a Boer army under General Lucas Meyer from 
an almost impregnable position. A day later another 
Boer force was routed by Generals French and White at 
Elandslaagte, and on Tuesday General White successfully 
engaged the Free State column, thereby enabling General 
Yule, who now commands General Symons’s troops, to 
effect a junction with the rest of the British forces at 
Ladysmith, where our army is at present awaiting General 
Joubert’s attack. 

On the Western frontier Colonel Baden-Powell’s little 
force is successfully holding out at Mafeking, and has 
inflicted severe losses on the Boers at every opportunity. 
General Cronje has brought his artillery to bear on the 
place, but we have little doubt that the party he commands 
arein for a warm reception. Vryburg, further South, has 
treacherously been surrendered to the Boers by the Dutch, 
who form the majority of its inhabitants, and the Free 
State, to make the position of these traitors the more 
assured, has had the impudence to ‘‘ annex ” by proclama- 
tion a large portion of British Bechuanaland. On Tues- 
day a sortie was made from Kimberley, and a Boer column, 
7oo strong, was routed with heavy loss, their leader, 
Commandant Botha, being among the killed. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes himself is still in the town, and appears 
quite to relish the situation, although Mr. Kruger, revert- 
ing to the customs of an earlier century, has offered a 
farm stocked and ready for immediate occupation in 
exchange for the head of his arch enemy. 

A pleasing feature of the war is the ample evidence it 
has afforded that the Boer is not the savage he has been 
painted. General Joubert’s note to General White, inform- 
ing him of the death of General Symons, left with the 
wounded in hospital at Dundee, was an act of courtesy 
well worthy of our respect. Elsewhere the Boers, despite 
isolated acts of savagery, are proving that not only are 
they brave in the field, but generous to their prisoners and 
the wounded that have failen into their hands. 

The native question has so far been successfully met. 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Basutoland Resident, has informed 
the Basuto chiefs ‘‘ that the present quarrel is one between 
white men, and that no natives are or will be employed.” 
Mr. George Wyndham, from his place in the House, has 
emphatically answered Mr. Dillon to the same effect. 
Any trouble from this quarter, then, will, if it arise, be 
entirely due to the injudicious attempts of the Boers ‘‘ to 
shake the allegiance of the Basutos to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to frustrate our efforts to control and 
guide the natives on-the above lines,” to once more quote 
Sir Godfrey Lagden. This satisfactory state of affairs has 
been confirmed by Reuter’s message of Wednesday. The 
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Basutos have again pledged their loyalty to the Queen at 
an enthusiastic assembly presided over by the Resident. 

Our only sorrow is that these victories have cost the 
country so many precious lives—the Gordon Highlanders 
alone losing in killed and wounded one out of every five 
men engaged. That these were cheerfully surrendered by 
the gallant fallen is at once a consolation and a vindication 
of the righteousness of our cause. 


Canada’s Sacrifice 


How much South Africa is once again the Empire this 
week the news from Canada bears witness. It is of the 
war and of British supremacy in South Africa that all 
think and speak. There is little comment, it would seem, 
even on the Alaskan surrender; and it is a surrender, 
though only a temporary one, for in the interests of Anglo- 
American accord Canadian Ministers have left the United 
States in possession of the direct Canadian access to her 
own interior which Canada claimed. Arbitration is the 
only equitable way to a permanent solution, and signs are 
not wanting that Canada’s present sacrifices in the cause 
of Anglo-American amity will, by accustoming both parties 
to agreement instead of controversy, hasten on that solu- 
tion. As Professor J. B. Moore admits in the North 
American Review, Canada’s desire for an outlet on the 
Lynn Canal is ‘‘ worthy of attention,” if considered only 
on grounds of ‘‘ mutual interest and convenience.” 


Britons All 


But it is, as we say, of the war rather than of Alaska 
that Canada thinks at this moment. Her thousand volun- 
teers leave Quebec direct for South Africa in the Sardinian 
on October 31 ; the progress of each provincial section to 
the port of embarkation has been marked by such scenes 
of enthusiasm as even the impressionable Canadian has 
rarely known. Through that veteran Imperialist, Sir 
Charles Tupper, a wealthy citizen of Montreal has 
insured the lives of the contingent with the Ocean In- 
surance Company for £200,000, and local funds are said 
to have been raised by popular subscription to provide a 
further insurance upon every man’s life for £250, and also 
to provide comforts on the voyage. From any one of the 
five Canadian cities the whole thousand Volunteers could 
easily have been raised, such is the popular enthusiasm. 
Canada, in fact, though slow to begin, has once again 
asserted her proud pre-eminence as a Pioneer of 
Empire. And though the Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the Imperial Parliament last week was un- 
fortunate in omitting a reference to the Colonial contin- 
gents, the Sovereign has this week sent through Lord 
Minto a personal message of thanks to ‘the people of 
her Dominion of Canada” (note the ‘“‘her”), which has 
sent a thrill through the federation from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia, not even excepting Quebec. 

From Australasia the news is necessarily more scanty, 
for Australasia is still in the grip of the cable monopolists ; 
but New Zealand has received the cordial thanks of Her 
Majesty’s Government for ‘‘ the prompt despatch” (New 
Zealand was the first of the Colonies to act) of the New 
Zealand contingent. And we doubt not that on both 
island and mainland the enthusiasm has been not less 
marked and general than in Canada. 


Elsewhere 
By the last Indian mail we received fuller details of the 
disaster in Darjeeling. It appears that the accounts 
which reached England were much exaggerated. The 
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actual loss of life in the station itself amounts to ten 
European children and about a hundred natives. In the 
tea gardens and native villages of the district about three 
hundred perished. The vast majority of the houses in 
the station and the whole of the native bazaars stand as 
secure as ever. It is a mistake to imagine Darjeeling 
another Concepcion, though, no doubt, the terrible land- 
slips of September 23 and 24, following upon the earth- 
quake of 1897, will give it this reputation. Asa matter 
of fact, Darjeeling has not been more subject to earth- 
quakes than any other hill station in India since it became 
the summer centre of Government and sanatorium of 
Bengal. Landslips must occur all over the Himalayas in 
the rainy season, and houses built on compounds cut out 
of the khud-side are nowhere safe to live in, whereas 
houses built on the backbone of the ridge are as secure in 
Darjeeling as in Simla, Muree, or anywhere else. The 
fact that such situations remain unaffected supplies the 
key to the disaster of last month. The growing popularity 
of Darjeeling has proved its bane: there are not sufficient 
safe building sites to supply the demand. 

Another Indian item for measured congratulation is the 
assurance of Lord Curzon, in his speech in the Legisla- 
tive Council on Friday last, as to the progress of the famine 
campaign. Things are not so bad as they were in 1896, 
and yet the area affected in British territory is more than 
three times the size of Scotland; the area affected in 
native territory is nearly equal in extent to the German 
Empire ; while the population of these affected areas is 
six times that of the whole of Ireland. Such stupendous 
figures give a glimpse of the weight of the responsibilities 
of Indian administration. Happily there is no reasonable 
doubt as to the sufficiency of food stocks, as a whole, for 
the requirements of the country up to July next, when the 
rains are due. And meanwhile Lord Curzon and his 
advisers are devising methods of relief which cannot fail 
to leave their mark for good upon India. 

From the Sudan comes the welcome news that the 
Khalifa, discreet man that he is, has retired from Jebel 
Gedir, a mountainous district about one hundred miles 
north-west of Fashoda, and Lord Kitchener has wisely 
decided not to follow him into the waterless deserts beyond. 
Suppressed he must be, but the time is not yet. 


FINANCE 
KAFFIRS AND THE WAR 


Nor unnaturally, the Kaffir Market was quite unable to 
withstand the effects of the British victories, and a remark- 
able rally in prices has taken place, which even the set- 
back on the less satisfactory developments was unable to 
eradicate. It is easy to point out the truth, that the real 
difficulties have yet to be faced, and that until the actual 
invasion of the Transvaal commences the chief dangers 
are postponed. It is easy to say, with equal truth, that 
some of the best informed among the financial leaders are 
uneasy in respect to politics elsewhere. But they do not 
sell, the Continent has ceased to sell, and the small 
investor has bought. With what result we all know. 
The market went too fast, of that there is little doubt. It 
expected its daily victory, and being satisfied in respect of 
shares, became uneasy on any delay in more good news 
from the front. It is a market which must be fed on suc- 
cesses. Given that and there will be no stopping an upward 
rush of prices, even though we may believe the prospects 
ofa real ‘‘ boom” in business to be exaggerated. Given 
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temporary reverses, or, worse, given the talk of political 
complications elsewhere and some notions of dear money, 
and there will be a break. We believe that break would be 
the occasion of fresh buying on the part of small investors, 
who are eager to acquire the lower-priced shares, which 
are promising speculative investments. There is no doubt 
that a vast amount of public confidence has been en- 
couraged. Weconfess to our share in the encouragement. 
The market is now shorn of supplies, and once the situation 
is approaching settlement, the financial support of the big 
houses will cause a smart burst in prices. That it will be 
followed by a rush of business at the higher level, we do 
not believe. After 1895, the public may be inclined to 
consider the difference between Kaffirs at rubbish prices 
and Kaffirs on the top of a rise. 

Prices in many cases have advanced to a level not so 
far removed from the best recorded. In some instances, 
of course, it is necessary to note increases in capitalisation, 
for which allowance has to be made in accepting this 
conclusion. But it is noticeable that the prices touched in 
the recent advance were within a small amount of the best 
of the year, and were very much in advance of the best 
recorded in 1897. The reason is not far to seek. The 
leading houses have no desire to part with shares that 
have been acquired at rubbish values. There was little or 
no floating supply here, for the timid investor had been 
scared out of the market many months ago. The specu- 
lative account open for the rise was probably the smallest 
known since the Kaffir market became anything more than 
aname. Those who gave support intended to be dogged 
supporters. They locked up their shares against the good 
time coming ; whether by Christmas or next summer mat- 
tered little. The Continent, expecting a slump on the 
outbreak of war, sold freely. These shares were snapped 
up by the small speculative investor, who was waiting for 
the war in order to buy. The supply soon ran out, and 
the Continent is now inclined to buy again. The shares 
which have changed hands have gone to stay. Any buying 
now must tend to force prices higher. 

Yet, if we may diverge, it is impossible to say that the 
trouble is over, or even nearly so. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the Transvaal advance, and the naval prepara- 
tions, provocative of much questioning, the money situation 
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has to be faced. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
the other day was a model for skilful handling of an 
assembly. His best supporters are the first to recognise 
that he evaded every real point at issue. The temporary 
measure is provided for, the permanent settlement remains. 
Nobody believes that the £8,000,000 to be raised in 
Treasury bills will meet the outlay. A heavy further 
expenditure must be necessary. Were the 48,000,000 
all that will be wanted, the amount might be met. But 
anything extra involves consideration. It may be raised by 
temporary measures, and possibly the Chancellor will be 
able to ask for it under more advantageous monetary 
conditions, and may point to the expected early termina- 
tion of the war as rendering him able to place a large 
share of the burden on the Transvaal. Even so, he will 
have to consider expedients for finally meeting a consider- 
able portion of the outlay involved. Nor is it at all pro- 
bable that there will be that ease in the money market 
which some anticipate so readily, even after the turn of 
the year. Russia is making demands for aid ; from many 
other countries come similar requests. Trade continues 
to expand all round, with resulting demands on the mone- 
tary media. The effect of the cessation of the big Trans- 
vaal supply will be more severely felt. Much English 
gold will be tied temporarily in South Africa. To mention, 
then, but a few adverse influences, it seems a little early 
to exult because the monetary situation is not quite so 
strained as afew expected. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mining Position 


WITH the Kaffir position we have dealt in our financial leading 
article. It may be added that the speculative account open for 
the rise is exceedingly small, that the sources of supply for shares 
are not very definite, except a certain number which are being 
taken in, in preference to delivery, by foreign houses which had 
been sold previously. Further, that the money available to finance 
the position is substantial in amount, so that a speculative advance 
would not be hampered. If we note a change of feeling on the 
part of these foreign houses, which realise that they made a 
mistake in looking fora further decline, we have summarised briefly 
the chief factors likely to affect the market once it is again on the 
move. It will be seen that they are favourable. Speculative 
investors may well turn to the list of the low-priced deep levels. 

In regard to the Westralian position, there is no doubt that the 
market is healthy. A big “bear” account exists in most of the 
leading speculative favourites, and even though for the present 
there is a lull in activity, we do not advise speculators to be short 
of shares. Our information goes to show that the developments 
at depth in the Kalgurlie field are very satisfactory, and as so 
far the depths attained do not represent more than a portion of 
the success which may be achieved, there should be no little 
activity ere long. Kaffirs have, of course, somewhat overshadowed 
the Westralian market, which does not enjoy the same repute 
owing to the unsatisfactory tactics adopted by some of the leading 
groups at different times. Many dealers, too, have deserted the 
market lately for the superior attractions of Kaffirs. We detailed 
the causes of the recent depression last week, and the “ bears” 
have at present the field very much to themselves. But there are 
probabilities of improvement, and not much doubt that Lae 
liews, Associated, Great Boulders, Ivanhoes, Kalgurlis, and 
Hannan's Oroyas will be among the shares to advance most 
rapidly. 

Railway Jottings 

It scems probable that the Home Railway market may come 

into more favour, now that the worst is known in respect of the 


Cnancellor of the Exchequer’s immediate requirements. We do 
not think the money position much lightened, and there is cer- 
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tainly a possibility of evil ahead. Moreover, the fear of labour 
troubles has to be considered. But the best of the Home 
Railway securities, speculative counters or otherwise, are more 
likely to rise than fall, and the list given by us last week already 
shows substantial improvement. The pick of the speculative 
securities to our thinking are Great Northern Deferred, Great 
Easterns, Dover“ Aj? and North British Deferred. The ridiculous 
rumours as to an electric scheme to rival the Brighton line may 
be dismissed with a laugh. The outlook for the market as a whole 
is decidedly brighter. 

Even the American section shows more hope, but in view of 
the policy of most of the roads, and the very high prices compared 
with intrinsic merits, British investors may well leave that section 
alone. We believe they may go higher, but American railroad 
securities have so many attendant risks that they need not be 
selected when there are so many other opportunities. 

Grand Trunk issues, even though a little more capital may be 
wanted, and the Second Preference stockholders forced to defer 
hope, will not be long ere they are in favour again. The scheme 
in regard to the Chicago branch is satisfactory from the point of 
view of Grand Trunk holders, but it may not represent all the 
capital required. The little rally following the excellent traffic 
might not amount to much. There has been moderate selling 
lately, by stockholders, but the Gvaranteed for an investment, and 
the First Preference for a somewhat speculative holding are pro- 
mising. Argentine Rails also offer good speculative inducements, 
The traffics are excellent and improving. All crop news is of an 
encouraging nature, and recent pessimism seems to be overdone, 
Trade does not seem at all unsatisfactory, and barring politics, 
which are always a factor to take into consideration in South 
America as elsewhere, there is not much to keep back Cenférals, 
Rosarios, Great Southerns, or other varieties. 


Foreigners 


One of the fancy investments recently has been Transvaal 
Fives. The assumption is that the British Government in the 
event of annexation will give a very advantageous exchange into 
Consols. But there seems no good reason why the Government 
should give £120 in Consols for every £100 of Transvaal Fives, as 
some of the enthusiasts hope. Rather has the Transvaal to be 
saddled with the expense of the war. If allowed to retain self- 
government to some extent, this will mean a new issue. In any 
event there is no reason to pay off stockholders in a rebel vassal 
State at considerably above “ par.” 

Transvaal issues may have some inducements, but we cannot 
advise investors to run the risks. The Spanish position continues 
to look unpromising. The truth is that the French supporters 
dare not let the market go, yet it cannot be long before interest is 
curtailed. Spanish is one of the most inflated and dangerous 
securities at the present time, and yet it is impossible to say that 
the market will break now or six months hence. Argentine issues 
may possibly be taken in hand ere long. The forced selling from 
Berlin is over, and the tendency is now the other way round. A 
rather more favourable opinion, whatever the reason may be, is 
expressed in influential quarters as to the outlook. If Cedu/a issues 
continue to slip away, which is possible in the event of a further 
small rise in the premium, they offer good speculative investment 
inducements at present prices. Cedu/as “B” to return 7} per 
cent. cannot be ignored. Once again we must warn investors as 
to the danger of holding copper shares. The American clique 
may attempt another rally and may endeavour to squeeze the 
“bears.” It will only be in order to unload. 


Property Notes 


A considerable improvement in the tendency at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, is distinctly noticeable, and as the supply 
in the near future is of an attractive nature, the tendency 
may be maintained. There is a good inquiry for small leasehold 
properties at very satisfactory prices, and no diminution in the 
demand for freeholds and ground rents. On the other hand, 
landed estates are not doing too well, nor is the supply likely to 
be anything very great in the near future. Those firms which deal 
in gas, water, and other shares are meeting with much success, 
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and doubtless ere long the tendency to offer shares by public 
auction will be still more strongly marked. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


WEARDALE.—We do not consider the Ordinary a good investment. 
The company is capitalised on the basis of the best it ever did, and in 
‘Jean years” the shares may easily go without dividends. The old 
company was recently dividend-less on half the capital. 

GUARANTEE. —If the reconstruction scheme was accepted by the share- 
holder the calls must be paid, unless you can allege fraud or other good 
defence. In which case you should consult a solicitor well versed in City 
matters. If you do not know one, write to us again, 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Agassi3, British Columbia: July 26, 1899. 

My DEAR ——, The heat is so great in the middle of the day 
that it will be wise of me not to rush down to the hayfield and get 
the clover cocked, but leave it to the Mongolian—I don't like to 
call him “the heathen Chinee,” for he behaves so much better 
than many so-called Christians—so I will sit down at the writing- 
table that was bought at Maple’s in 1870, and has travelled so far 
to stand at last in a big window which overlooks untidy patches 
of ryegrass, of cabbages, of peas, of beetroot, and some few 
other things that I had to scratch in this spring in the intervals 
between unpacking and the showers of rain. 

Ah! there is a huge grasshopper eating a fly in the window, 
and he is audacious enough to exhibit his very greedy ways close 
tomy eye; he is turning his head from side to side, seemingly 
smacking his lips as he gets hold of some tit-bit from the body 
of the fly. The aforesaid Chinaman tells me in curious pigeon- 
English that the hens will lay well all the time that grasshoppers 
are about ; and he seems to have facts to prove it, for the hens 
here are laying at the rate of eight eggs to every dozen hens every 
day. I wonder if that is a good ratio ; we think so. 

It may interest you to know that our poultry are either Leg- 
horns or Plymouth Rocks. The male birds of the Leghorn lot are 
beautiful in plumage. They can see a hawk or an eagle long be- 
fore we can, and they warn their wives with a queer little sound ; 
and then such a scuttling to retreats under logs or into the hen- 
house takes place. 

I have been to my neighbour B—— to-day ; he was hoeing 
mangel—a very fine crop, and one that will go on growing till 
November unless we have as exceptional an autumn as we have 
had a spring. As I came through his orchard—planted eight 
years ago—I reached as high as I could, and filled my pockets 
(by invitation, of course) with very fine white-heart or Bigaroon 
cherries. B—— showed me some Leicester and some Dorset sheep 
and some prize Jersey cattle. My neighbour does all the work of 
his cleared land himself. He gets a little hired help—Chinese— 
at the most pressing time of hoeing. The Chinese are good at 
vegetable gardening. 

I wish something was an am//pest to the horrible pest of 
mosquitoes that till yesterday made our life quite a penance. I 
never saw the like in India. I think people that think of coming 
to British Columbia should be told that for a month nearly every 
year the mosquitoes are a real plague. Fishing or working in field 
or garden is impossible for many hours every day ; but then there 
comes a breeze, and the little horrors cannot steer against it, and 
they get swept away. 

Mosquitoes and the late, cold spring have given me a note of 
warning to “draw it mild.” Nevertheless, there is no abatement 
of my admiration and estimate of this lovely land. A—— has been 
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staying with us, and he has perplexed me at times with curious and 
chilling questions. One was very funny: Ought not the convicts 
of England to be sent here to get the land ready for a better class 
of people? My answer was rather mixed. I would like to have a 
chain gang for six months for cheap labour; but what would be 
better would be to send people before poverty and drink put the 
chains on, and lot out the land, as they are doing in the great 
North-West and in Alberta, to those who will cultivate it and make 
homes. The policy of the Immigration Department at Ottawa is 
very sound, I think—fill up the waste places with a population. 
Do just read what our grand old friend the Indian Magistrate and 
Collector says about revenue from population in Madras, and how 
unfavourably he compares British Columbia with it. His district 
was a country without a Government, or worse than none—no roads 
or railroads or revenue there when the Indian Government took 
it in hand, And I say you may rely on his figures, for he was a 
great authority with the revenue and finance of the Province of 
Madras. If you send this letter as you did my last to THE 
OUTLOOK, mind you quote Mr. P——’s figures and his comparisons 
accurately. Mr. P—— has a son farming in British Columbia, 
and, though nearly seventy years of age, he came last year for a 
fortnight’s stay, and then back to England. 

The hops are looking very well in this valley now, better than 
I have ever seen them. The owner of the hop farm next to our 
own came for a month and returned to England last week ; so 
please don’t go on pitying me because I am so very far away. I 
heard last night that Kruger had resigned. The telegram was 
dated on the same day from Cape Town. In the afternoon | read 
the announcement in the Vancouver Province, and then a little 
further on that Sir A. Milner’s ideas were to be carried out entirely, 
and that it meant “ climbing down” or more troops. Well, I have 
written you a long letter, and what with hay and fruit “canning ” 
—we used to call it preserving—seeing to the farm work, and the 
really too many things that everyone has to see to, you must just 
be very forgiving if my letters are not so frequent as they were 
when I was looking for a home leisurely. 

The question here seems to be “ home or wages.” My verdict 
is: to get a home here or on the prairies ; for wages to go to the 
manufacturing centres of Quebec and Ontario, or even in England. 

I began my letter about grasshoppers. I think we have some 
very queer insects here. A locust or grasshopper of prodigious 
size showed itself to my admiring gaze the other day; it had a 
superb dress of velvety black and softest blue, and large eyes. It 
is a pity the hens should eat such lovely and well-dressed crea- 
tures, but they think of the inside, not of the dress, her gown won't 
save her; but I let her beauty prevail, and didn’t make a speci- 
men of her. A beetle or a big bug of some sort came to my 
window the other day and quietly twisted off its wings and became 
a mere walking bug; I should like to have had you watching it 
with me. I wonder why it got tired of wings? perhaps it had the 
idea that some recruits have, who prefer infantry to cavalry—less 
to attend to.— Yours sincerely, ANDREW HAMILTON. 


P.S.—This is the extract from my Indian friend’s letter :— 
“| wish that the B.C. Government would see that the way to 
benefit trade is to increase the population and give every facility 
in the way of cheap rail fares and improved communication, and, 
above all, to make landholders pay for their land, whether waste or 
cultivated, and thus prevent speculative holdings of large tracts 
which are of no use to anyone and retard settlement and civilisa- 
tion. We did all this in Southern India and doubled the revenue, 
besides covering the country with a network of roads, railways, 
and telegraphs connecting all the principal towns. Tinnevelly, 
the province in which I was a collector and magistrate for nine 
years, had not a road in 1866 ; before 1874 it had quite a thousand 
miles of main and cross roads, besides a line of rail from end to 
end of the province ; and the revenue, which was £50,000 in the 
last years of Mahomedan rule, rose to £500,000 in 1870, and is 
much more now, and that in spite of taxation reduced, not raised. 
My boy reported that his outturn averaged fifty-five bushels an 
acre; but the prices are low—oats at 20 dollars a ton give but 
1s. 6d. a bushel, whereas here they are selling at 35. 4d. at 
Harrod’s Stores.” 
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THE BHOYS 


Grey breaks the dawn over bluff Dundee, 
Grey hangs the mist on the plain, 

Gorman and Dillon, Fitzpatrick, Magee, 
Brady, O’Brien, and Kane. 

Will the world doubt of what stock ye are bred ? 
’Tis ye are the lads for the work— 

Wait till they hear how the fight has sped, 
Gilligan, Kelly, and Burke! 


Ttunder of guns! Stout gunner, well done ! 
But Patrick is waiting below: 

A run! choose your cover ! a climb and a run! 
Up, Dolan! up, Carey, ye go! 

O fierce was the shriek of the shell overhead, 
O fiercer the shimmering steel ! 

Ah! Pat, when they hear how the fight has sped, 
They'll guess how the Dutchmen feel. 


But what of the fallen? Ay, brave and true, 
Who doubts of what breed are ye? 

Ye have done the good work that was yours to do, 
Work of the years to be! 

Better the grave ’neath your hard-won hill, 
With the love of them that mourn, 

Than the life of the Mocker, mocking still, 
’Mid wrangle, hate, and scorn. 


So Gorman and Dillon, Fitzpatrick, Magee, 
Tis ye were the lads for the work ! 
God give us others as loyal as ye, 
Gilligan, Kelly, and Burke ! 
R. Cornau. 


IN PASSING 


It is a fine symptom of the hour that the greatest of our land 
fall into rank with the man from the soil and the lad from the 
factory to uphold the flag. We live in democratic times, yet in 
no former age have so many of high rank gone out to defend 
England’s honour. Prince Christian Victor and Prince Adolphus 
of Teck are kinsmen of the Royal family. Such families as those 
of Buccleuch, Cadogan, Erne, and Hamilton send the pride of 
their lineage “to do or die” like any other Tommy Atkins. 
Advocates of the degeneracy of great houses please note. 


An Old Etonian writes: “Alas! the men of my College are 
laid low in South Africa. Poor Pechell was the bravest of the 
brave. At school he was a magnificent runner after the beagles 
and a useful cricketer. I think Weldon was at Mitchell’s. I have 
since met him, and knew him well—a remarkably daring, hot- 
headed Irishman, who would certainly have had the V.C. in the 
Burmese war if a war correspondent had seen him fighting eight 
natives single-handed over the wounded body of his soldier servant. 
Crum, at Eton, was a clever fellow, well up in work and games. 
He had a knack of conjuring, which used to amuse us in ‘ puppy 
hole ’—that is to say, pupil-room. I hear Milligan wants to become 
a sharpshooter. Few remember that the ‘ Low Moor amateur’ was 
at Eton ; but he left early to pick up languages, and eventually 
had to leave the cloth factory in which he was interested because 
of his devotion to county cricket.” 


Perhaps nothing more clearly shows the sporting proficiency of 
the Service than the notable army cricket team which could be 
put into the field at this moment in South Africa. Prince Christian 
Victor is a first-rate stumper, Major Poore heads the English 
averages, and Major W. C. Hedley is almost our best amateur 
bowler. Lord George Scott once scored a phenomenal century 
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for Oxford, and Captain Ruggles Brice was once in the dark blue 
eleven. Mr. Livesay has done good service for Kent, whilst Mr, 
H. W. Studd has bowled for Middlesex. Captain Shakerley and 
Mr. “ Ronny” Moncrieffe have kept up their cricket since they 
left Harrow, whilst Captain T. W. Brand, and Lieutenants Crum, 
Wormald, and MacLachlan all won distinction in the Eton playing 
fields. Best known of all is the doyen Major-General N, G, 
Lyttelton, a senior of the famous family. Mr. F. H. Milligan, the 
plucky Yorkshire amateur, and George Lohmann are also in Cape 
Colony. 


The ebullitions of Irish patriotism are diverting. At the 
County Council at Lismore, County Waterford, a motion of 
sympathy with the Boers was proposed. Mr. Galloway, the 
steward of the Duke of Devonshire, made a very fine speech, and 
told his fellow-members that it was not often their sympathies 
were enlisted for such Protestants and Conservatives as the Boers; 
they were far too Tory for him. The rest of the Council had not 
a word further to say, but passed the resolution all the same. 


Lord Reay is just now the victim of a good deal of Dutch 
misconstruction. He is, of course, a naturalised Englishman of 
Dutch extraction, and has a fine property at Ophemert in the 
Netherlands. On paying his annual visit to this estate, he found 
that the Dutch Press persistently proclaimed that he had come to 
his native land as an emissary of the British Government. Of 
course this statement was entirely false, but that made matters 
none too pleasant for him. The man in the street in Amsterdam 
is a rabid Boer enthusiast, and it is of him one hears most. The 
Dutch Cabinet soberly recognise that British supremacy is the 
only possible outcome of the present situation in South Africa, 
As for Lord Reay, he is an agreeable and distinguished man, with 
along meditative countenance, a greyish beard, and a thin wiry 
figure. He married a very wealthy lady, who cordially co- 
operated in his efforts to be an emancipated and open-minded 
Colonial governor. As Under Secretary for India he held office 
for only a few months, and had no opportunity to introduce the 
reforms he desired. His address as Lord Rector of St. Andrews 
will always remain a model for such academic discourses ; and at 
the Athenzeum his favourite room is the quiet library. 


Punch is the only paper which possesses a chaplain. The 
holder of this unique office is the Rev. Anthony Deane. He was 
destined for the Bar, but, after eating his dinners, he decided to 
become aclergyman. Tall, fair, clean-shaven, in countenance he 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Mr. Anthony Hope. Not only 
is he a brilliant violinist and in the front rank of lawn-tennis 
players, but his witty pen has enriched Punch with many notable 
papers, especially the Holiday Rhymes. He began his literary 
career by writing “turnovers” for the G/ode; he may end it as a 
bishop, or as one of the chief scribes in Printing House Square. 
His possibilities are great, and he is married to a charming 
woman, the third daughter of Colonel Versturm. 


Mr. Clement Scott has been communicating his woes to the 
New York Hera/d. Journalists, he tells us, used to boss the show 
and keep the actor in his place; now the boot is on the other foot 
—it is the journalist who cringes. We don’t know to what 
“journalists” Mr. Scott refers. The most egregious case of public 
cringing we remember was Mr. Scott’s own penance, coram 
publico, for daring to say what everyone thinks about certain 
aspects of the stage. When he goes on to say that one reason of 
his journey over-sea is the fact that journalists do not stand by 
one another, we have a right to look aggrieved. When people 
were buffeting Mr. Scott, and very roughly and, we think, unjustly 
too, several of his brother critics hurried to the rescue, our own 
critic among them ; and the OUTLOOK even went on to ask plain- 
tively, in a leading article, “ Shall Managers Muzzle?” Ina very 
short while Mr. Scott had recanted, and his champions were left 
to stand the racket. All we can suggest to Y. B. by way of com- 
fort is, that he go in his turn to a Yankee interviewer, and set out 
his complaint that English journalists do not stand by their 
defenders. Svc transit Mr. Clement Scott. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF YESTERDAY 


IGNORANCE 














If roses knew the song of death 

To which lone Autumn sets the tune, 

They would not waste their bloom and breath, 
But die in June. 


If butterflies but knew the splash 

Of raindrops on such dainty things, 

Like jewels they would no longer flash, 
But fold their wings. 





If swallows knew the foaming crest 

Of the great wind-lashed waves at night, 

They would not stay and build their nest, 
But haste their flight. 


If knew the velvet-coated bee 
His golden bags for man were stored, 
He would not work so eagerly, 

But spill his hoard. 


If youth but knew the failing sight 
And weariness that old age brings, 
It would not speed Time in his flight, 





Tuvs the Amsterdammer of Holland represents the Englishman (as seen from Pretoria) 


and the Boer (as seen from London). 


It is an ill wind, etc., and one man has got the chance of his 
lifetime in this war. We refer to Colonel Harris, the second 
member for Kimberley, and one of the best of all living civilian 
soldiers. It has always been felt by Imperial officers (who value 
kis counsel) that the Colonel of the Kimberley Light Horse only 
wanted a war to make his reputation as a soldier—honourable 
enough already as a suppressor of native risings—an Imperial one. 
When the Orange Free State, a year ago, was stated to contemplate 
throwing in its lot with the Transvaal, Colonel Harris rejoiced 
greatly. “Why, the Free State will be a cock-pit,” he said. 
Colonel Harris is that rare but formidable thing, the Hebrew 
warrior, for he is a conforming Jew, and none prouder of his race. 


The British nation needs eyes on both sides of its head just 
now. Especially is a special watch necessary upon China. Thus 
the visit of the Chinese Minister to Leeds deserved more publicity 
than Leeds in its modesty was disposed to give it. The Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce, who arranged the programme, regarded 
the proceedings, we are told, as of a private character and declined 
to admit the press. A pity; since the more that appears in 
the British press about China, the better for both Empires. The 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce have a good Imperial record. 
Keenly interested in China, they have studied the suggested rail- 
way routes from Burmah and realise the advantage of placing 
India and China in railway communication with each other. The 
British merchant, when he is worth his salt, is pretty sure to be a 
bit of a statesman. Which accounts for the success of such firms 
as Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., and enterprises of similar 
“pith and moment.” 


The Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, who has just been appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to the incumbency of Wren’s most ex- 
quisite church, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, was formerly a very 
successful headmaster of the grammar school attended by Shake- 
speare at Stratford-on-Avon. He then became head-master at 
Cheltenham ; and a career of rare success and brilliance seemed 
opening out before him. Certain very painful circumstances for 
which he was in no way to blame compelled him suddenly to 
send in his resignation and throw up his brilliant prospects. The 
cas€ was a very hard one and Lord Halsbury has done the right 
thing. Mr. Laffan isa tall fine-looking man with a clean-shaven 
face and rather long abundant grey hair. He will be a dis- 
Gnct and emphatic addition to the preaching power of the 
City; and he may flatter himself without vanity that he 
ministers in one of the most perfect buildings ever designed 
by the wit of man, 


But clip his wings. 


And if you knew the heart’s dull pain 

When Love is part of yesterday, 

You would not spurn him, Dear, again, 
But bid him stay. 


CONSTANCE TRAVERS. 


Colonel Guise Tucker has assumed command of the Royal 
Marine Artillery in succession to Colonel Pengelly, who was com- 
mandant for just one month. Short service has its disadvantages, 
and not only Colonel Pengelly, but the entire corps has a grievance. 
It cannot improve discipline when every man in a corps knows 
that when his colonel makes his first inspection he is moribund. 
The farce, however, has to be observed as a sacrifice to the fetish 
and the flow of promotion. It sounds like one of those stories that 
we tell to the marines, but a commandant who has only a butterfly’s 
existence really is by no means a rarity—in that distinguished 
corps. 


Mr. Michael Sadler, speaking last week to an assembly of 
elementary teachers, coined a new phrase, “school power.” There 
is no doubt that the thing exists ; that organised training, directed 
to definite ends, is capable of much. Here lies the secret of 
German successes during this century. The seeds were sown after 
the great French wars, the harvest has begun since 1870, With- 
out shutting our eyes to the narrowness of German education and 
its oppressive officialism, we may wish to see the thoroughness of 
its organisation added to our own elasticity and life. 


Miss Lena Ashwell, who wins nightly applause at the Lyceum 
as the heroine in “‘ Man and His Makers,” comes back to the home 
of her first success, for she fairly won her dramatic spurs as Elaine 
in Sir Henry Irving’s production of Comyns Carr’s “ King Arthur.” 
Her versatility is noteworthy, for her last part was as the foolish 
social moth in “ Wheels Within Wheels,” and she has scored in farce 
and melodrama. She is a daughter of Commander Peacock and 
married to Mr. Arthur Playfair, the well-known mimic, who was 
educated at the Oxford Military College, and destined by his 
father, General Playfair, for the Army. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


WE are nothing if not patriotic nowadays. Even my maid has 
fallen a victim to the popular enthusiasm. I had just got rid of 
some dull people who had been dining here, and was making ready 
to start for the Grafton Supper Club. From the redness of her 
eyes and the huskiness of her voice I feared some domestic 
bereavement had befallen Marks. “Oh! no, my lady,” she replied 
to my inquiries, as she put the finishing touches to my hair; “I 
am in no trouble, but Mr. Hopkins” (that is Carlton’s valet) “ he 
took me to the Promenade concert at the Queen’s Hall, and what 
with singing ‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘Tommy Atkins, and the 
shouting, and the smoke, and the fog, I’ve no voice left, and I 
couldn’t help crying like anything when they carried an Army 
Service Corps man who was there round the hall on their shoulders, 
and everyone clapping him on the back. Oh! it was lovely, and 
something for him to remember when he is being murdered by 
them African savages,” continued the enthusiastic Marks, gulping 
down her emotions and sticking hairpins into my head with just 
such ferociousness as she would feel in sticking pins into a whole 
regiment of Boers, who, by the way, she persists in imagining to 
be heathens and cannibals because they live in Africa. 

Now I had always believed the Queen’s Hall to be a serious 
sort of place given over to intellectual feasts of Wagner and 
Tchaikowsky, where symphonies of prodigious length were relieved 
by interminable concertos, and the frivolous element was supplied 
by Masses by Bach. But patriotism has apparently invaded the 
concert-room to the extinction of foreign composers, and national 
airs triumph over the works of art of Germany and Russia. 

The Supper Club was so depressing that I left after half an 
hour. The fact of the matter is, we can think, talk, and dream of 
nothing but war. Nobody wants to dance, and if they did they 
could not, for all our young men are gone, and London is fast 
becoming an Adamless Eden. The anxiety on all sides is terrible. 
Everybody has relations in South Africa, and the newspapers 
constitute our only literature. Every fresh edition is snapped up 
as soon as it comes out. Of course when you have bought 
the paper there is nothing fresh in it, and Carlton insulted an 
extremely small boy yesterday by offering him sixpence for the 
poster, as there was so much more on it than in the paper. 

The only real interest lies in the House, and I have been 
nearly every day to the Ladies’ Gallery. The Lords are so dull 
that except for the opening day I have not gone there. Of course, 
on that occasion there were as usual twice as many women as 
men present, and we overflowed into the Opposition benches, 
from which point of vantage I kept a stern eye on Carlton, who 
as a rule, displays lamentable indifference to the affairs of the 
party. In spite of his abhorrence of politics, however, he rose to 
this occasion, and as he refrained from speech or suggestion of 
any sort, no danger has beset the party so far. The difficulty is 
to persuade one’s husband that a politician ought not to havea 
mind but a party. 

A political party is the only thing that never goes out of 
fashion, but salons seem to have died out. The influence of 
women on politics grows less evident every day in this era of 
democracy. Political salons lost their importance as soon as they 
expanded into party receptions, and a Foreign Office crush is the 
dullest possible form of entertainment. One meets there all the 
people one knows by sight in church. 

The days when a Cabinet Minister left the convincing of a 
wayward member to a pretty woman are gone. The pretty woman 
still exists, but she finds it more paying to bestow her smiles on 
City men and worm secrets from financiers. 

Commercial instincts are forcing political ones out of the field. 
The boudoir is more often the scene of business transactions than 
of political intrigue or even flirtation. The courtly speeches of 
diplomatists, the insinuating compliments of statesmen pale before 
the “straight tip” from the man ‘‘in the know,” who is a “bear” 
on “Trunks.” Every self-respecting woman knows that “Lake 
Views” are unsafe, that “Welsbachs” are shaky, and that she 
thing to make a pile on now is——what I have just bought and 
what I have no intention of divulging. 
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Of course there are plenty of women who know not the Stock 
Exchange and pay their bills without having recourse to specu- 
lation. But who has a salon? You want all your wits about 
you if you are to make money ; but to have a salon you want real 
genius. And who has the genius? Not Lady Salisbury, who, even 
before ill-health incapacitated her, never occupied the place in 
Society due to her position as Prime Minister’s wife. The Duchess 
of Devonshire with her tact and savoir faire really does manage to 
get the right people round her, but she never exerts her influence, 
and invariably sits down to Bridge at the critical moment. Mrs, 
Asquith exerts some sway on the other side. But a drawing-room 
is far too small a sphere for a woman who feels confined even on 
the links at St. Andrews. Besides when everyone is waiting to 
hear what she will say next, the temptation to show off is sure to land 
her in some unforeseen “bunker.” Lady Jeune has perhaps the most 
amusing parties in London, but then they are “ so mixed,” as they 
say of subscription dances in the suburbs. The late Lady White- 
Ridley alone of the present Tory generation formed to some 
extent a co/erie after the model, if not the manner, of Holland 
House, where Macaulay talked, and Sydney Smith was witty in the 
intervals of digestion. 

I am sure education has developed a self-consciousness in 
women which is fatal to all social or political success. The hostess 
of a salon should be unobtrusive, while stamping, at the same time, 
the impress of her own delicate personality on her guests. And 
unobtrusiveness is not the characteristic of to-day. 

These pessimistic remarks on the degeneracy of political 
society must not be taken as my normal convictions, but may be 
attributed more or less to the weather. Seen through the bilious 
haze which has wrapped us in its suffocating gloom for so many 
days, the most ordinary affairs of life assume alarmingly depressing 
proportions. When the sun shines again, as we hope it may do 
again some day in the distant future, Society will, no doubt, appear 
once more as the fascinating, absorbing kaleidoscope it is, dazzling 
us with its brilliancy, its ever-changing versatility, and we shall 
think of politicians with affection, and stockbrokers with the for- 
bearance born of frequent intercourse. In the meantime we 
choke, we suffocate, we croak as in a fog dismally—— 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OLD WINES IN NEW BOTTLES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I WISH to draw attention to a new form of production of which my 
publishers and myself have been the victims. My arrangements 
with Messrs. Blackie give them a monopoly of my books for boys, 
but do not include éona-fide novels. The copyrights of the latter 
have for the last twelve years been sold to Messrs. Tillotson of 
Bolton, who, after running them as serials in various British and 
other newspapers, have sold the book rights to London firms of 
publishers, who have brought them out either in three-volume, or, 
latterly, in one-volume form, as novels. This season, however, 
three books that have so appeared have been again brought out, 
this time in the form and guise of boys’ books. Two of these, 
“Rujub the Juggler” and “Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret,” are 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and are got up in the 
closest imitation of those published by Messrs. Blackie. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have, in addition, put them in paper covers of 
the same tint as those issued by Messrs. Blackie, and with the 
titles printed in the shade of ink used by that firm, the imitation 
being so close that when placed on a shelf together they are 
practically identical. They even place them in their catalogue 
among “ New Books for Boys.” 

The third volume is published by Messrs. S. W. Partridge & 
Co., who bought my book “A Woman of the Commune” from 
Messrs. F. V. White & Co., after the latter had published it as @ 
novel, and have, in spite of my protest, altered the title to that of 
“Cuthbert Hartington,” following my name with “Author of” two 
boys’ books brought out by Messrs. Blackie, thereby conveying 
the impression that it is a new book for boys. My publishers 
naturally complain that I have broken my agreement with them, 
and that the sale of these three books will seriously interfere with 
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that of those they have brought out this season. Moreover, they 
are likely to injure my reputation as a writer of boys’ books, as, 
being novels, they contain many scenes and episodes which would 
certainly not have found a place in books intended to be read by 
boys and girls. 

As far as I am advised, I have no legal remedy; but I think 
that the public should be warned that, in purchasing the volumes 
as presents for young people, they are not buying new books, still 
less my books for boys. G. A. HENTY. 

33 Lavender Gardens, S.W. : October 23. 


[We thought it right to acquaint both Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus and Messrs. Partridge with Mr. Henty’s complaint. 
Messrs. Partridge reply as below.—ED. | 


MESSRS. PARTRIDGE EXPLAIN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Before purchasing the copyright of “A Woman of the Com- 
mune” from Messrs, F. V. White & Co., we specially approached 
them with reference to a change in the title, and it was only on 
the understanding that they, on their part, had no reason to antici- 
pate the author would object to such change that we concluded 
our negotiations with them. The original title was not suitable 
for our class of readers, and for that reason, and not to make the 
book appear as new, we stipulated for its alteration. We have not, 
to our knowledge, received from or heard anything of a protest 
from Mr. Henty on this matter prior to seeing his allusion to the 
same in the letter from him you now publish. 

As to the titles of two books by Mr. Henty following his name 
on our title-page, these were simply inserted in the same manner 
that we usually insert the titles of one or more books, previously 
issued by an author, when publishing another work by the same 
writer. S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co. 

8 & 9 Paternoster Row, E.C.: October 26. 


“IF THE WORSE COMES TO THE WORST” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Please help to rescue a forcible bit of English from the sphere 
of the inane, to which in its corrupt form it certainly belongs. 
The phrase in question—“ If the worse come to the worst ”—is 
almost universally rendered “If the worst comes to the worst.” 

It were superfluous to labour the comparison. 

Your editorial recommendation of the point will be appreciated 
by many who have missed the significance of the phrase in its 
shabby modern guise. C.F. ©. 

Epsom. 


THE OPIUM CURSE 
Zo the Editor of THB OuTLooK 


The mistake regarding the use of opium in China, to which a 
Kwangtung (China) correspondent refers in a recent issue, is the 
supposition that the evil, if such it be, lies at our door; that we 
have forced opium upon the Chinese—in other words, created 
the demand, and continue to supply it. Here are three incon- 
trovertible facts :— 

1, The Chinese opium habit is centuries old. 

2. The Chinese bought opium from India before we had any- 
thing to do with India. 

3. China is the largest opium-producing country in the world. 

It is important to recognise that the use of opium in China is 
much akin to the use of tobacco with ourselves, and that there are 
tastes in opium as there is in tobacco. It is only the well-to-do 
Chinese who can afford to buy the fine-flavoured and high-priced 
Indian opiums, or who can appreciate their superiority, just as 
Havannah cigars and Turkish cigarettes are only purchasable by 
the better-off amongst ourselves. But within the past quarter of a 
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century Chinese opium-farmers have much mproved their methods 
of cultivation and production, so that they are putting on the 
market a quality which rivals Patna and Malwa opiums in flavour, 
with consequent reduction in the imports of these Indian varieties. 

The present production of opium in China is somewhere about 
40,000,000 lbs. annually, and that is wholly consumed in the 
country, and by the poorer classes. 

I have not the actual figures relating to recent imports cf 
Indian opium; but in 1889-90 they amounted to about 
9,000,000 lbs., and they have been steadily diminishing during this 
decade as they had been in the one preceding. 

Besides Indian opium the Chinese import enormous quantities 
of Persian opium, which, like the Indian, meets a special taste, and 
has to be paid for. 

The Anti-Opium League persistently ignores these important 
factors in this question, and I submit that they should be taken 
into consideration. Moreover, no comparative statistics in regard 
to “the evil” are ever given, as far as I have seen; and as the 
number of opium users in China, judged by the consumption of 
opium, cannot be far short of 50,000,000, we have a right to know, 
before siding with the Anti-Opium League, whether cases of 
depravity are to be counted by the hundred, by the thousand, or 
by the million. A consumption of 50,000,000 Ibs. of opium 
annually would give 100,000,000 smokers ten grains of the narcotic 
per day, or about two smokes ; but every Chinaman does not use 
opium. 

That much good results from the moderate use of opium in 
China is undeniable. It wards off fatigue and conveys a degree 
of endurance, especially against fevers, which should be set 
against the comparatively isolated cases of depravity directly trace- 
able to the use of the drug. But what right have we Britishers to 
say to the Chinese, “ You must not smoke opium”? If Indian 
opium production was stopped (which is all that we can do in the 
matter), it would have as much effect upon the habit as the ex- 
clusion of champagne from this country would have in stopping 
the drink traffic. PETER MACEWAN. 

37 Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. 





A correspondent writes from Norway : “Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
is at present in Christiania superintending the rehearsals of ‘ Over 
Aevne.’ As a prominent politician and doctrinaire, the author has 
naturally many enemies. One of the local papers, commenting on 
the situation, tells us how ‘ Mighty voices are being raised against 
the National Theatre’s production of this unchristian play, amongst 
others, that of the respected Pastor Jensen, in the Morgendladet. 
Naturally this will have no effect on the Bjérnson dynasty’s 
sovereign contempt for the opinions and feelings of others or its 
exaggerated self-conceit. But if every Christian, or at least 
Christianly-inclined man, were to avoid being present at the 
National Theatre’s production of “Over Aevne,” perhaps it might 
have some effect.’” Messrs. Wilson Barrett and Hall Caine are 
what the anti-Bjérnson faction stand in need of. Nor do we see 
any reason why they should not get them. 


Mr. Frederic Lees, whose translation of M. Edouard Foi’s 
fascinating book, “After Big Game in Central Africa,” was re- 
viewed in our issue of October 21, is the correspondent in Paris of 
the Westminster Gazetle and the Daily Graphic. Last year he 
published “ The Disaster,” translated from the French of P. and V. 
Margueritte, a work which has met with much acceptance. Mr. 
Lees comes of a family well known in the political and literary 
circles of the North, being the grandson of the late Dr. F. R. Lees, 
of Meanwood. A writer who has done so much to familiarise us 
with some of the best things in recent French letters deserves well 
of the reading public. 
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AVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.8. PINAFORE, 
By W. S. Gitpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


({LOBE.—Lessee and Manager, MR. JOHN HARE 
zotth PERFORMANCE SATURDAY EVENING NEXT. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arruur W. Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEES, November 1, 8, and 15. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614, Gerrard. 


[PRU RY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Every Evening, at 7.30, a New and Original Drama, 
TROUmPS. By Ceci Rareicu. With powerful Cast. 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1.30. Box office now open. 


GHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Directors, WILLIAMSON and yt 4 ROVE, Limited. 
SECOND YE 
EVERY EVENING. ‘at 8, 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
“* The subject of all the town talk.” 
Box office open at the Theatre from 1o till 10 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 
Every Night, at 8. 


LYCEUM. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, by Witson Barrett. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2. 
Box office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open 10 till 10. 








HEARTS ARE 
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MUSIC AND MECHANICS 


THERE is no phrase more absurd than this: an unmusical 
nation. The whistling boy, the soldier marching to 
Khartoum singing ‘ A Little Bit off the Top,” are uncon- 
scious witnesses of the power of sound ; and, in respect 
of the value of their evidence, our justly vaunted York- 
shire choirs must give place to them. No lumbering 
sarcasm is here intended: the point is simply that even 
among Britons the gaiety and heroism of life translate 
themselves naturally into music, and where the spontaneity 
is greater the proof of inherent musicality i is more decisive. 

But there is music and music, tone play and tone 
poetry, and it must be confessed that the average Briton 
does not understand tone poetry or care for it (which 
is a more serious matter). He loves tunes of conspicuous 
pattern, geometrical figures as it were. The defect of his 
architecture—its rigidity of line, its mathematical sym- 
metry of arrangement—is a defect of taste, and that 
defect of taste reacts on his music. It is partly to correct 
this mania for patterns that we welcome the Celtic influ- 
ence upon letters ; but let that pass. 

A defect in taste is attributable first to temperament ; 
secondly to education. Let us see how that defect counts 
in English music. Take the whistling boy. He is the 
pest of the streets, especially when he whistles through 
his teeth. But you will perceive that his accomplishment 
—in the light of technique—is greater when he whistles 
through his teeth. Now there is pride in technique, and 
that is one reason why the boy parts his lips and produces 
the shrill, intolerable lisp which we all deplore. The 
second reason, and that perhaps which led to the practice 
of this uncomfortable art, was the desire to produce the 
high notes required in certain tunes—in other words, to 
extend the register of the human whistle. But clearly 
perception of a technique infinitely higher than his own 
might give the whistling boy pause—in other words, he 
could be educated. 

Let it be said at once that the whistling boy is a marvel 
of Nature, and to her credit, in the main. For you might 
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say that she has shown hereby an instinctive regard for 
orchestral effect in thus providing an instrument, worked 
as nearly as possible by effort of will alone, which con- 
trasts finely—have you ever tried it ?—with bass and 
contralto singing. In his ability to produce just the note 
he wants and none other (hence our sickening familiarity 
with the melodies of the music-hall) the whistling boy is, 
I repeat, a marvel of Nature. 

But how to train him? Perhaps in no country is there 
more thumming of slack pianos than in England; in no 
country is the tyranny of the Italian barrel-organist felt 
more severely. In Paris you see knots of people collected 
round itinerant musicians, who distribute one-line staves, 
at a sou or two apiece, that the crowd may join in if they 
have a mind. And the increasing popularity of minor 
modes in this country is giving a certain atmosphere to 
our comic songs. Still, as of yore, the prattle of childrea 
over their play has a plaintive minority which puts them 
in artistic relation with the landscape. 

But mechanical music—far worse than whistling—and 
average piano-playing (a little worse than whistling) are 
sore impediments in the path of the teachable mob. What 
is it that takes place every day in the clerk-deserted 
suburb and in the mean streets whence the bricklayer has 
departed to add a modicum of rubbish to the latest 
atrocity in ‘‘flats”? The invasion of the barrel-organ. 
I know of a passionate lady who, provoked by her neigh 
bour’s rejection of the organist, gave hospitality to him 
and his instrument in her own house. Thereupon ‘‘ pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art” made night hideous 
Again, how often have we listened, more in stupefaction 
than anger, to the patient iteration of an ambiguous banjo 
doling out one quaver of trivial tune to twenty quavers 
of ornament with the help of an equally ambiguous 
piano? Cartloads of absolutely worthless melodies are 
dumped down, ‘‘on approval,” at suburban doors in the 
course of a year. Teachers are tempted and fall. Trash 
is the lot of the pupil. 

Can anyone explain the frantic vogue of ‘‘ The Maiden's 
Prayer” (‘‘La Pricre d’une Vierge”’)? The composer is 
one Badarzewska, but who among his votaries can even 
pronounce his name? I will do my best to explain that 
vogue. It is the love of technique which has spoiled so 
much art. Do not smile. ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer” prays 
its way through almost all the decorative effects that the 
boarding school aspires to. I was detached from Mozart 
to play Badarzewska when I was at school. It begins 
with the melody in octaves. (The young take pride ina 
stretched hand as they do in circling the bar with a single 
jerk.) It proceeds with trills and runs that take the execu- 
tant far into the treble and deliver him from the unspeak- 
able bondage of the waltz. (I think that is ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer’s” greatest achievement.) Then after these 
dazzling though somewhat unprayerful arpeggios, there 
is an overhand bit which to the uninitiated (slaves of 
the waltz) has the air of veritable juggling. It seems 
fiendishly clever, like painting with the toes. After the 
overhand bit the trills and runs re-enter with an air of irre- 
sistible lightness and grace reminding one of that curious 
wafting of the fingers from the corners of the mouth with 
which trapezists seem to assure us that the feat so 
marvellous to the eye is mere child’s play. ‘‘ The 
Maiden’s Prayer” concludes with octaves which repeat 
the tune or “prayer” with much superfluous emphasis, 
but to the complete satisfaction of the maiden’s fellow- 
worshippers. 
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Space fails me, but I have laid my finger on a black 
spot in English art ; out of ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer” it 
has created a ne plus ulira ‘‘ piece” which blocks the 
horizon of thousands of young ladies with nimble fingers. 
While we are watching with jealous eyes the frontiers of 
India, the Bear (or is it the Polar Bear?) has slipped 
stealthily in with this beguiling piece for whose sake the 
grammar* of music is ignored and ‘‘classic” music 
shrugged at as something that smacks of blue-stockings. 
Without a knowledge of the grammar of music no man 
can become truly articulate in divine art. While boarding 
schools plump for meretricious tone-play and teacher’s 
“ commissions,” the average English pianist will be the 
Maiden’s Prey, and the whistling boy a satirical judgment 
on them both. W. Hz. C. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
HT 


As if to emphasise the crudities of Mr. Crane’s coloured 
reliefs at the end of the West Gallery, Mr. Anning Bell 
has at the other end of the room a panel, ‘‘ Music and 
Dancing,” which displays, alone I think in the exhibition, 
the artistic possibilities of this convention. In the head 
of the central figure he has achieved a little human 
dramatic interest, slightly different from the stereotyped 
Camelot expression, which is the only one usually per- 
mitted in decorative work. I cannot see that the work 
is less decorative for the innovation. Mr. Brangwyn, the 
naughty boy who ran away from Mr. Morris’ school, has 
come back and emptied his work of everything of interest 
he found on his travels. I cannot see that his large panels 
here are more decorative than his less emasculated 
pictures. He will, no doubt, take on board the long- 
chinned lady with the protruding lips at the next port. 
Above Mr. Bell’s coloured relief is a triptych apparently 
by an inferior artist who has studied the work below and 
misunderstood it. I regret to say this is also by Mr. 
Anning Bell. Mr. Frampton has some memorial angels 
well modelled, carefully finished, but just a little too sweet 
for words. I like better his sketches for a Leighton 
memorial in the North Gallery. The enamelling and 
jewellery is interesting and very unequal. Mr. Fisher, 
the father of English enamelling, to whom most of the 
others owe a great part of their knowledge, is open to 
the suspicion of not having sent his best work. Of the 
others, Mr. Nelson Dawson, who is beginning to inspire 
a great respect, has an exhibit as quiet and reticent in 
colour as the enamels in the next case (E) are gaudy and 
obtrusive. His casket of steel and silver is delightful, and 
the dragon-fly hair-pins offer a charming use for plique 
djour enamel. One wishes the wings were not fastened 
on with wire. Mr. Wilson, the Admirable Crichton of 
the Society, has some nice jewellery, by far the best to 
my mind being the massive ‘‘ Morse for a Cope.” He 
has some that is less nice. Jewellery that reminds me 
of tinfoil is not nice. In another case (there are un- 
numbered cases in this West Gallery) particularly notice- 
able is a charming enamelled box by R. D. Winter, which 
was previously to be seen at an ill-arranged but not 
entirely unpromising exhibition at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. To the bookbinding I did not do justice ; 
but my sympathies are conservative. I do not care for 
Mr. McColl’s innovation. 





* How many of those who play ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer” have so much 
as mastered the principle of the diatonic scale ?—W. H. C. 
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Among the furniture in the North Gallery is a delicately 
tinted writing cabinet (that shudders at the thought of an 
ink-bottle), designed by Mr. Ashbee, and another of heavier 
pattern by the same hand (that when opened out staggers 
you with an interior of blazing red) evidently intended for 
Mr. Rider Haggard. By far the best of Mr. Heal’s 
exhibits is a mahogany wardrobe inlaid with pewter. It 
is simple in colour and line, and as a receptacle is espe- 
cially well arranged. There is an elegant walnut chair 
designed by L. A. Turner. The large grille at the end ot 
the room by H. Wilson and Nelson Dawson is good, but 
not more so than might be expected from such a combina- 
tion of all the talents. The copper cross (uncatalogued} 
which the former contributes is rather theatrical and over- 
coloured, but full of invention, more interesting than the 
processional cross he has done along with Mr. Lethaby. 
An interesting jewel casket in Gesso is by J. B. Cooper. 

The rather narrow sympathies with which the Arts 
and Crafts movement started were not, to begin with, 
injurious to it, for there was very little decorative art out- 
side that was of value. As time goes on, however, the 
influence of the Pre-Raphaelite movement must spend 
itself, for the only really first-rate man of the second 
generation who can be said to belong thoroughly to the 
movement is Mr. Charles Ricketts, whose woodcuts from 
‘* Daphnis and Chloe” (hung in the balcony) it would be 
hard to overpraise. On the other hand, it will every year 
be more evident that there are great possibilities in decora- 
tion outside medievalism and its ramifications. The 
Society is slow to realise this. A few months ago, at 
Messrs. Carfax’s Gallery in Ryder Street, there was a 
collection of fans and hangings by Mr. Condor that 
revealed the hand of a master, but one looks in vain for 
anything of Mr. Condor’s at the New Gallery. It is time 
for them to wake up. E. 


THE SPINSTER 


THREE days after Nathan Shift’s funeral, the Peakland village was 
placarded with announcements of the sale at Camsdale on the 
following Monday. One cow, four heifers, two sows, an aged 
pony and twenty couples of fowls comprised the farm stock ; the 
household furniture, from the list given, was apparently very scant ; 
the principal items being a “ long-sleeved” clock, a corner cup- 
board, a writing desk with drawers underneath, and six rush 
bottomed chairs. 

At a quarter before one o’clock on the appointed afternoon, a 
fat little spinster with silver hair went down from Melton to the 
house by the mill. She was neatly dressed in black, with a heavy 
wool shawl and an antiquated bonnet. Her skin was very fair, 
but blemished with red patches due to the hard water of the hill- 
top. She carried a curious parasol with a hinged stick, anda large 
reticule of gaily coloured needlework. 

As yet few people were on their way to the sale, for tke 
auctioneer from the market town was notoriously unpunctual. 
Now and then a shabby broker’s cart rattled past over the loose 
stones, and sitting on the brambly banks she perceived solitary 
men of unkempt aspect, who meant to lounge about the farmyard 
and earn a few pence by carrying home the purchases of the 
respectable. 

One or two villagers were sauntering to and fro afront the 
gabled house, commenting humorously on the display of pottery 
and rusty tools arranged in lots. They greeted the woman with 
surprise ; one well-to-do farmer, of an age equal to her own, would 
not cease wagging her hand. 

“ By’r Leddy, Miss Damm,” he cried, “ yo’ve forgi’en th’ owd 
chap at last !” 

“I forgev him years an’ years gone by,” she replied faintly. 
“ An’ I’ld hev’ gone to look to him at th’ end, if ’t hedna bin as he 
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weere tuk so sudden-like. Poor Nathan! poor lad! 
what we mun all come to—rich an’ poor alike !” 

“Ay, it be so,” said the gaffer, whose mirth was somewhat 
quenched by the sadness of her tone. “ Th’ grave’s th’ market- 
place wheere all men meet.” 

“That’s God’s truth,” she responded. 
willed to hev’ a grand stéane-verse. 


Well, it’s 


“T’ve heerd as he’s 
It runs :— 


‘Th’ praad can hev’ no more than this, 
Th’ wise, th’ rich, th’ brave— 
A mow’drin stéane, an e-pitaph, 
A green sod, an’ a grave.’” 


As she recited her voice grew querulous, and the water came 
to her eyes. She turned away abruptly, and passed through the 
low doorway to the house-place. Two women, distant relatives 
and heiresses of Nathan, sat on milking-stools before the fire. 
They came from a distant town, and knew none of the villagers. 
Each had a flask in her pocket, from which she sipped furtively. 
Six pairs of newly blacked boots, abnormally large, were ranged 
on the window-sill. Above the mantel hung a quaint, cottage- 
shaped barometer, in whose open porch stood a cardboard man, 
with his wife in the background. The tall clock in the corner 
was of curious make ; above its dial one might read the date and 
the waxing or waning of the moon. This, according to a scrawled 
envelope transfixed by the key, was 7ot for sale. 

Miss Damm curtsied to the women and made her way up the 
stone staircase to the bachelor’s bedroom, where there was no 
furniture save a four-poster with a coved top. On the chequered 
blue and white mattress she could distinguish the sharp outlines 
of the coffin that had lain there. The other rooms, all opening 
from this, contained nought but cobwebs and worn-out clothing 
and broken agricultural implements. The light everywhere was 
dim and greenish, the windows being heavily framed with rank 
ivy. The desolate untidiness of the place aroused an impatient 
anger, she retreated suddenly to the open air. 

The auctioneer arrived in a low phaeton, drawn by a bay 
pony ; a buzz of greeting rose from the waiting folk. Already a 
fairly large crowd had gathered. Nichols—that was the man’s 
name—was middle-aged and red-haired, very Jewish of aspect, 
with prominent, ill-made teeth. He moved towards the fore- 
court to which the house-place opened, casting many supercilious 
looks on the poorer class of brokers. His lad followed, carrying 
a small packing-case, which he inverted near the low wall, and 
the auctioneer, mounting his makeshift platform, opened the sale. 

““The weather's threatening,” he began, “and since there’s a 
lot of ladies here, with fashionable bonnets, it will be best for me 
to put up the household goods first. You see, Nathan Shift was 
an old bachelor, and there’s always considerable curiosity about 
an old bachelor’s belongings. He had no wife to look after him, 
poor soul, and he stored up things that he need not have stored.” 

His allusions to Nathan’s solitary existence touched the right 
key ; peals of merry laughter rose from his hearers. Not one 
face was unmoved save that of Miss Damm, who stood, stark and 
antipathetic, in the open doorway, watching the different lots of 
odd teacups, saucers, and metal jugs pass to their purchasers. 
She could not suppress a feeling of vexation at the sight ; in some 
odd way she felt that she had a juster right to Nathan’s goods 
than had his own kinsfolk. 

One of the women came out soon with a pair of unused home- 
spun sheets. ‘ These,” said the auctioneer, “ were in all likelihood 
spun for the wedding that never came off. I’ve heard quite a 
romantic story about Nathan. Why, he was once going to be 
married, and a week before the day he quarrelled with his sweet- 
heart and smacked her face. She was a proud lass, and she 
broke off her engagement, and made a vow never to speak to him 
again. A bit hard, for he was only a lad of twenty at the time.” 

He was unaware that the heroine of this tragi-comedy stood 
within arm’s length. Possibly he thought that she had pre- 
deceased the bachelor. Miss Damm gave a little inward murmur, 
then piped out a bid for the bridal sheets, and they fell to her for 
twelve shillings. She folded them deliberately into the smallest 
compass ; then, opening the clasp of her reticule, laid them in 
its depths. The other woman appeared now with a bundle of 
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bandanna handkerchiefs; Miss Damm recognised them as her 
own gifts to Nathan, They had never been used, and the colours 
were still fresh. Not bidding herself, she experienced some slight 
pleasure in the fact that they sold well, realising a figure little less 
than they had cost. After that came blankets and old carpets, 
and finally the two women brought a large bag of unbleached 
cotton, and before untying its strings spoke some few words in an 
undertone to Nichols. 

He nodded, and slowly unfolded a marvellous counterpane of 
rich silk patchwork. A few moths fluttered unseen over the in- 
terested crowd as the breeze spread it to full length. 

“ This quilt,” he said, “was made by Nathan Shift’s aunt for 
a wedding-gift. She had a good taste, as you see; old ladies 
don’t work such things nowadays. Her husband was a keeper 
under the Duke, and she had been lady’s-maid to the Duchess, 
Some of these silks were worn at Court balls !” 

Miss Damm opened her mouth to make an offer, but Mrs, 
Fearnehough, of the Bold Cloudesley, cried out an extravagant 
sum. The spinster’s hand fumbled despairingly in her skirt- 
pocket, and found the purchase quite out of the question. She 
remembered the delight she had felt at her first examination of 
this magnificent needlework. The sight of the ravages caused by 
moths in the nearest corner brought some gratification ; she 
averted her face and smiled to the blank wall. The women-folk 
with husbands to work for them were eager for its purchase; 
finally, the masterpiece was sold for two guineas to a young wife, 
who wept when she discovered its condition. 

Next, a wall-paper-covered bunk was brought to light and the 
lid raised. At the top, swathed in dusty muslin, lay a beaver hat, 
very flat-rimmed and tall. Then a suit—chocolate coat, flowered 
kerseymere vest, and nankeen breeches—was exhibited to the 
crowd. Here the moths were unmistakable—a thick cluster 
fluttered blindly in the sunlight, and the buyers drew back with 
affected cries of alarm. 

“ They be only fit for guisers ‘at Kirsmas time!” cried Mrs. 
Fearnehough. “ Lawk-a-mercy, what guys lads used for to be!” 

Nichols dangled the garments one by one from the end of his 
malacca cane. “These,” he said, “must have been made for the 
happy day that never came. Very likely he would show them 
to his young lady—maybe she went with him to the tailor’s ! 
Now, good friends, what offer for these—a buck’s suit of fifty years 
ago, worth putting into a museum !” 

A wag bade sixpence, then silence followed ; as the hammer 
was about to fall, Miss Damm whispered shrilly, “ One shilling,” 
and, as nobody else competed, the moth-eaten clothes and the box 
fell to her share. She repacked everything quickly, and waited 
for the next article. From a pafier-mdché tray covered with odds 
and ends Nichols selected a leather daguerrotype case and pressed 
the spring. 

“Why! here he is, and here’s the wife who never was his 
wife!” he exclaimed. “Dear me, they make a loving couple! 
Standing side by side, and she’s got a crinoline on, and big leg-0’- 
mutton sleeves! A pretty face like a rose-bud—not a face to be 
smacked, that’s certain. And look at his black stock and smooth, 
well-oiled hair!” 

Miss Damm had flushed until the blotches of her skin were 
invisible. The auctioneer’s speech seemed a profanation; she 
lost command of herself, and stepping forward laid trembling 
fingers on the portrait-case. It was damp and rotten with age; 
the two sheets of glass left their embossed gilt frames and fell, 
breaking into fragments on the wall coping. 

“I couldna help it, mester,” she gasped, as she realised the 
enormity of her offence. “1 weere th’ wench whose face Nathan 
smackt !” 

The man was not without feeling; he shook his head and 
passed to the next lot, making no further allusion to the bachelor’s 
only courtship. Miss Damm wound her handkerchief about the 
handle of the box and dragged it slowly from the yard. Her 
cheeks were blubbered now, and nobody cared to jest. 

“ Th’ linen I’ll be laid-aat in,” she muttered, as she crawled up 
the hill, “an’ I'll bren vother things wi’ my weddin’ gaan. Poor 
lad, Nathan! Eigh me, they shanna laugh when my things be 
sowd !” R. MurrAy GILCHRIST. 
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A LETTER FROM VALLADOLID 


Calle de Wuiies de Arce, Valladolid 

My journey across the plains of Old Castile was ended when the 
train steamed slowly into the station of Valladolid, in the hottest 
hour of the July afternoon. I alighted, and discovered in the 
station square a dilapidated omnibus drawn by two thin and 
wretched-looking mules. Having collected my baggage, I de- 
posited myself in this rickety-looking vehicle, accompanied by the 
conductor, a fine young fellow who sat, or rather lounged, opposite 
to me in his shirt sleeves, and smoked cigarettes. The driver 
frantically cracked his whip, the mules stumbled forward, and we 
started for the town. 

The streets through which we passed were deserted, every 
shop and house was closed and their windows shuttered. The 
only sign of life was an occasional beggar crying for alms, or an 
old crone sitting by her covered-in fruit stall, sound asleep ; a dog 
lying panting in the sun, or a donkey tied outside his master’s 
door, flapping his ears to keep away the flies, and now and then 
jangling the little bells upon his bridle. Sometimes in the shade 
of a half-open doorway I caught sight of a group of men playing 
at cards, or of a woman rocking a child in her arms; and just 
once, as we rattled wearily over the hot cobblestones, a girl witha 
mantilla over her head tripped across the street, gracefully 
flirting a fan between her face and the sun. But the general 
impression was that of a pause in the progress of life. 

The inhabitants of the town were taking their siesta. A few 
hours later, when I had secured my room at the hotel and had 
refreshed myself, I met them in numbers trooping gaily to the 
Campo Grande to listen to the band in the cool of the evening. 

Valladolid is a town of great historic renown, and there is 
much in it to see that is of interest toa visitor. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were married here in 1469, and under Philip II. Valla- 
dolid became the headquarters of the Court of Spain and the 
capital of the Spanish Empire, at that time at the zenith of its 
power. Here, in the Calle de Miguél Iscar, is the house occupied 
by the immortal Cervantes from 1603 to 1606. It was in 1603 
that he was served with an Exchequer writ for outstanding 
balances, left unpaid since the time, some eight years previous, 
when he filled the post of tax-collector in Granada. Brought 
to Valladolid for examination before the Treasury, he was dis- 
missed as being absolutely penniless, although at the time the 
manuscript of Don Quixote was in his pockets. It is said that it 
was on his way to Valladolid that he met Francisco de Rohles, 
who it was actually published his masterpiece in 1605. In Valla- 
dolid may be seen also the Casa de Colon, where Christopher 
Columbus died, May 21, 1506. Since then, however, his mortal 
remains have been moved several times, and are now deposited at 
Seville. 

The Cathedral is disappointing and incomplete. There are 
other churches both of interest and beauty, but let me speak 
of an institution which it is not the privilege of every tourist to be 
acquainted with, and which my guide-book entirely ignores— 
namely, the English Jesuit College—and let me give here a brief 
account of a very remarkable and renowned relic which is to be 
seen within the altar of its chapel. 

This College was founded in the year 1589 by the famous 
Father Parsons, just after the founding of similar colleges at Douai 
and at Rome, and before the establishment of that at Lisbon. It 
is a red brick building of fine proportions, secluded and peaceful— 
George Borrow calls it a “beautiful building, with a small but 
splendid church,” and speaks of its “ delicious garden ”—and those 
who have received their training and education within its 
precincts must often recall innumerable happy hours passed in its 
cool cloisters or the “delicious garden,” or in study in its very 
valuable library. 

This library is extremely rich in books, of all ages and in all 
languages, treating of theology, the history of the Catholic 
religion, and the lives of many saints and martyrs. It contains 
also a costly collection of the early classics, and rare and early 
editions of the greater Spanish authors, both secular and eccle- 
Siastical, including the works of the great mystics, Santa Teresa 
and San Juan de la Cruz. Many of the books have a personal 
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interest to those who are attached to the College and to its history, 
as having belonged originally to the library of its founder. 

In the cloisters of the College, and elsewhere, hang several 
fine pictures, notably a portrait of Father Parsons, and another of 
Edmund Campion ; but the most remarkable relic that the Col- 
lege possesses is the image of the Virgin Mary known as the 
Vulnerata. 

At the sack of Cadiz by the Earl of Essex and Lord Howard, 
in 1596, this image of the Madonna was taken from the Cathedral 
and dragged in mock procession through the streets of the city, 
and then beaten and battered almost to pieces. The figure of 
the Child Jesus was hacked from the Virgin’s arms and lost. The 
mutilated remains of the image of Mary were, however, found 
among the wreckage and ruin of the streets when the tumult had 
subsided and the English had retired to their ships, and were taken 
to Madrid, where for some four years they were reverently preserved 
in the private oratory of a devout Spanish lady, the Countess of 
St. Agatha. About the year 1600 the authorities of the English 
seminary at Valladolid conceived the desire to be possessed of 
this treasure, and by honouring and worshipping it in their own 
church to in some measure atone for the blasphemous insults 
committed by their fellow-countrymen at Cadiz. After many 
entreaties the Countess of St. Agatha consented to part with her 
sacred relic, and eventually had it conveyed in her own coach 
together with a new shrine and a golden crown, all the way from 
Madrid to Valladolid. The King, Philip III., and his Queen, 
hearing of the approach of the famous image, commanded that 
both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the city should 
receive the likeness of the Madonna with all pomp and ceremony, 
and conduct it to the church of the English College in solemn 
procession. Nothing was omitted that might intensify the 
solemnity of the services that were performed in honour of the 
Virgin, and the procession which escorted the holy image included 
not only the Bishop, his Chapter, and the whole of the clergy, but 
all the townspeople and the courtiers of Valladolid. Thus the 
relic gained its title of the Vulnerata. ROBIN GREY. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE ‘*‘NUVVLE” 


RicHTLy considered, the British public is a thing to thank 
God for. It is wealthy and intelligent. Its head is hard, 
its taste honest, its judgment excellent. 
The Consumer It knows its own mind. When it wants 
anything badly it tries to get it. And if 
you will help it to what it wants, you will not find it 
illiberal. These are the best half-truths about the won- 
derful British public. Every artist should let them be as 
a lamp for his foot. Indeed, failure so to do spells lack 
of material success; and to fail of material success is to 
be very foolish. In the department of letters, particularly, 
material success is of the highest importance. A piece of 
writing which the public refuses to buy cannot be really 
worthy. The bare fact of its unsaleability proves that 
something is wrong with it. Perhaps it falls short in the 
matter of sympathy. Perhaps it is not apposite enough, 
or sincere enough, not properly balanced, not prettily 
finished. In any case it misses its mark—which is the 
public taste. Decent literary people are here to hit the 
public taste. There is nothing shameful or discreditable 
in the circumstance. For was not the public taste made 
to be hit? And is not the public taste the taste of 
Humanity. 


The wealthy, intelligent, hard-headed British public 
has of late years developed a decided predilection for a 
species of iiterary product which, with 

The Article a fine regard for orthoepy, it is wont to 

call ‘‘the nuvvie.” In almost every walk 
of life, and among women, children, and statesmen 
especially, ‘‘the nuvvle” appears, nowadays, to be your 
only wear in books. Its paramountcy over the remaining 
forms of literature is in the ratio of at least ten to one. 
All the libraries groan with it ; so do the book-shops and 
Messrs. W. H. Smith. Publishers look upon it as their 
sheet anchor ; the critical Press discusses it steadfastly 
day by day and week by week, preachers find an occasional 
sermon in it, and it is given away at drapery establish- 
ments with a parcel of blankets. Wipe it out, and the 
stately homes of England would be filled with wailing and 
desolation ; the abounding heart of Clapham would 
abound no more, our young men and maidens would grow 
up unsophisticated, our leading statesmen would be 
reduced to such unstatesmanlike recreations as billiards 
and bridge. ‘‘The nuvvle” is, in fine, an important 
British institution. 

Now let us see of what it consists. It is “a large and 
diffuse picture,” we are told—a picture of ‘‘life,” of 
course. It holds the mirror up to nature—close up in 
fact. It praises the body and opens out the soul for 
a peepshow, humorous or otherwise. It scourges vice 
with scorpions and sets virtue on a pedestal, as of ancient 
right. It helps to ‘‘form” character and to make 
manners. Also it amuses, and is the embodiment of the 
highest kind of literary art. All of which—need one say ?— 
sounds innocent enough. 

On the other hand it does not require any too thorough 
an acquaintance with ‘‘the nuvvle” of the current time 
to know that it is far and away behind everything the 
British public imagines itself to expect of it. Possibly 
six sound works of fiction, six novels which fill, more or 
less satisfactorily, the artistic and ethical bill prescribed 
by theory, see the light in England during the course of 
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ayear. And seldom is one of the six really popular, as 
popularity goes. Whereas our total fictional output 
would seem to have reached something over two thousand 
volumes per annum. So that the residuum of mediocrity, 
not to mention twaddle and downright perniciousness, 
must be fairly considerable. The booksellers will tell you 
that itis upon this residuum that the intelligent British 
public battens. It is meat and drink to it; human 
nature’s daily food, as it were, and the one brand of 
letters for which there is practically an unlimited demand, 


To meet that demand all hands are continually at the 
pump. Your old hand produces his two “‘ nuvvles” to the 
The Manu. *Welvemonth without turning a hair. You 
facturer can contract with him for the delivery of 
a 120,000-word ‘‘nuvvle” this day six 
months, twelve months, or two years, with the certainty 
of getting your ‘‘copy,” barring, of course, the accident 
of his death or mental derangement. He books dates 
ahead like an itinerant opera-bouffe company, and all the 
time, forsooth, he is writing the thing that is in him, and 
following the gleam. The young hand, who lives for art’s 
sake, and is by way of being a poet, sticks to fiction 
because it is ‘the only way.” When he has published 
three masterpieces and got a ten-pound note out of them, 
his bosom swells with pleasurable anticipation. For will 
he not soon count among the old uns and be prosperous 
and castellated and happy as they? Zeus, but it is a 
great business ! 

And when we come to look closely upon them, what a 
people these ‘‘nuvvleists” are! What eyes they have for 
a situation, a mystery, a ghastliness! What faith in a 
pretty woman, a solitary horseman! They can squeeze 
love and epigram and murder out of one and the same 
railway carriage. For them romance brings up the 8.15 
every time. Their strong youths remove mountains, 
their despairing misses ‘‘ melt the chest.” Nature is in 
league with them continually, lending her lightnings for 
their fell deeds with daggers, and her cushats and silvery 
moons for their plightings of troths. Also Nature serves 
excellently when pages to skip may be required. But 
their sentiment, their languors, their heroics, their 
‘‘Society,” their slums, their ‘‘life,” high, low, and 
medium, to say nothing of their prefaces and their ‘ end- 
ings "—faugh ! 

On the whole, the wealthy, intelligent British public 
cannot be congratulated upon its literary cuzsine. It 
keeps expensive chefs, and it can always find a_per- 
manency for a new one, at his own price, providing he 
bring with him a new dish, or even a new sauce; its 
larder chokes with viands, its turnspits, its scullions and 
its kitchen-wenches are ever with it, and most sedulous 
withal. And to no purpose, save the greasiness, flabbi- 
ness and malnutrition of the wealthy, intelligent British 
public. T. W. H. CRrosLanp. 





With the current number a new volume of the S/udio opens. 
The beginning is auspicious. The S/wdio has long been celebrated 
for the variety and interest of its illustrations, but a more valuable 
number than the one before us has rarely been issued. Papers on 
Fragiacomo and Puvis de Chavannes are notable for a series of 
reproductions as beautiful as they are instructive. A section of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition is exhaustively handled ; Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes writes charmingly of a sketching tour in the 
Pyrenees, and the whole issue shows an alertness to the needs of 
the present-day art lover that no similar publication in any way 
approaches. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
October 27, 1899. 


My DEAR Fanny,—As you know, I am a person given to pro- 
foundly original thinking. At this moment I cannot help recalling 
a passage in English poesy, wherein, after remarking that the un- 
couth behaviour of bears and lions is excusable on account of their 
peculiar constitution, the poet exclaims : 


“ But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


How many years is it since we learnt this by heart? Now, 
observe the irony. I have before me as I write a quarto volume 
of over 800 pages, devoted to The Wars of the’ Nineties (Cassell 
& Co. 75.6d.). Yet the author, Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge, 
admits that the fourteen distinct narratives which he gives repre- 
sent only a selection of the wars of a decade not yet completed. 
The volume suffers inevitably from an arbitrary arrangement, due 
to the exigency of serial publication ; but we might have been 
spared fourteen separate indices. I turned up General Symons’ 
name in vain for the picturesque details I would fain have learned 
of that hero. A judicious sprinkling of crisp pen-portraits and 
appreciations would have rendered the volume more interesting. 
En passant, | miss the name of Shervinton from the account of 
the French war in Madagascar, and the book leaves the inside 
history of the Hispano-American war—on the military side by no 
means pleasing to the amour propre of Uncle Sam—still to be 
written, though Mr. Atteridge raises his eyebrows while treating 
of that subject. Uncle Sam’s war well illustrates the civility 
of modern warfare. Take the treatment of the much-kissed 
Lieutenant Hobson and his fellow-captives aboard the Reina 
Mercedes :— 


“TI know,” wrote Consul Ramsden, “that the officer was 
bathing himself and getting into clothes of the first lieutenant 
of the Mercedes when a friend of mine went on board. The 
sailors of the Mercedes were feasting the other men with 
coffee and biscuits, while they got into clothes of the former, 
on the deck of the Mercedes. In fact, although they had 
been doing their best to kill them before, they did not know 
how to do enough for them.” 


Another point is that the slaughter in modern conflicts seems 
to be much less than that in “battles long ago.” I cannot help 
thinking that there was no method of war more deadly than the 
old man-to-man fight—the battle of single duels. Ah! if Ezekiel 
could walk into the crypt of the parish church at Hythe, what a 
tale he might elicit from those piles of bones! Shells seem often 
as ineffectual as rhetoric. No, the mercy of modern war is this : 
we will not give the machine its head ; we are afraid of it. And 
in France they are even getting up the idea that war should be 
conducted philanthropically. At any rate, I remember that, when 
a patriotic colonel advised, in a letter (of no great importance) 
to the Pal/ Mall Gazette, that the horrible Dum-Dum bullet should 
be used against the enemies of England, a translation went 
solemnly through the French Press as Férocité Britannique. For 
our part, we can advance the plea that the lion (our national 
emblem) has a right to “ growl and fight,” and has done so ever 
since his unseemly scuffle with the unicorn. On the whole, to return 
to our muttons (the metaphor sounds apt after talking of lions), 
Mr. Atteridge has produced a very readable book, which has been 
illustrated copiously with capital pictures. Amidst much that 
seems but growling long-drawn-out it is good to read of Fighting 
Bob—America’s Witherington—and Captain Urquhart, one of 
England’s heroes, whose last words (at Atbara) were as terse and 
Suirring as Marmion’s. Under the cotton-wool of civilisation there 
still beats the heroic heart, which one gladly acknowledges in 
Turk or Spaniard, Boer or Briton. But this is a platitude. 

There is always a fascination in Victor Hugo’s autobiographic 
Writing. It has the vanity of omniscience, but it has also a 
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sumptuous erudition (which Théophile Gautier seems to have 
caught), and an eloquence by no means untransmittable in our 
own tongue. Hence an instalment of his “ Choses Vues ”—even 
under the slightly disingenuous title of Zhe Memoirs of Victor 
Hugo (Heinemann. tos.)—does not disappoint. We owed to 
Mr. Manson a year ago an excellent translation of “Alpes et 
Pyrénées,” and in the present volume Mr. John Harding obliges 
us with a vigorous rendering of a number of reminiscences and 
fictions which cover the most dramatic periods of French history 
from the execution of Louis Capet to the Siege of Paris. Do you 
like a grandiose manner? I do. It was fine of Hugo to come 
back to Paris in the hour of her distress and say to the people, 
“Tn one hour you repay me for twenty years of exile.” Still there 
is more of the genius of France in the following journal-entry : 
“ We are eating horse-meat in every style. I saw the following 
in the window of a cook-shop: Saucisson chevaleresgue.” You 
should admire, too, this collocation of ideas: “ Our army has re- 
crossed the Marne. Little Jeanne crawls very well on her hands 
and knees and says ‘papa’ very prettily.” Only a born writer 
could be so artfully artless. One feels baulked of something when 
the death of Dumas passes his pen with nothing but the bare fact. 
Hugo on Dumas, come to think of it, would have been as interest- 
ing as Mr. Lang on —— ; but I must confine myself to innuendo. 
For Hugo’s rhetoric, read his prose-poem about the Easter Daisy 
growing on the site of the burned Vaudeville Theatre (Paris, 
May 29, 1841) :— 

“What a labyrinth is destiny and what mysterious com- 
binations [those] were that led up to the advent of this 
enchanting little yellow sun with its white rays! It required a 
theatre and a conflagration, which are the gaiety and the 
terror of a city, one of the most joyous inventions of man and 
one of the most terrible visitations of God, bursts of laughter 
for thirty years and whirlwinds of flame for thirty hours, to 
produce this Easter daisy, the delight of a gnat.” 

Of what Victor Hugo has to tell of Robespierre and Pitt you 
have read in your “daily.” I will conclude by saying that M. 
Paul Meurice—a name connected with Hugo’s Siege-of-Paris 
days—is attached to a short preface, and a fine reproduction of 
Bonnat’s portrait serves for frontispiece. 

“Constancy is the chimera of love.” Who has sprung that in 
our ear? It is the irrepressible Mr. G. F. Monkshood, Fanny, 
who has produced a compilation entitled Woman and the Wits 
(Greening. 3s. 6d.). The generally true though damaging apothegm 
in question was uttered by Vauvenargues, and above it is an even 
truer one by Gavarni: “ One of the sweetest pleasures of a woman 
is to cause regret.” The book has no index, the quotations are 
given without references to the works whence they are taken, and 
there is no arrangement ; you are simply pelted with pebbles and 
gems. Still, there’s something to pick up for your pains. 

I am delighted to see Jaze Eyre (Smith, Elder. 6s.) in a new 
and handsome illustrated edition, but not so delighted to see it 
presented—as though we were foreigners—with the inevitable 
introduction. Still, to do Mrs. Humphry Ward justice, she is 
intelligent and appreciative, and gives her subject a new lease by 
“nationalising” her in fashionable Celtdom. Still, one wriggles 
under the lash applied to the book’s weaknesses. All said and 
done, “Jane Eyre” is a strange, vivid, and wonderful story, in- 
domitably claiming and exacting belief for its very absurdities. 
Why talk of Tolstoy and Turgenev? The book lives. And if it 
lives because Jane is Charlotte and Rochester is Charlotte “made 
man,” does not the fusion of the artist’s ego in a work of art exalt 
the work of art to a height sustainable beside that of the greatest 
artists? Only great impersonal artists are fruitful in great works, 
but fecundity is a shopman’s question. It shall not be touched by 
your chivalrous though dogmatic B. ROUSER. 


A Boston Version 


SCINTILLATE, scintillate, globule vivific, 
Wonderingly contemplated by men scientific ; 
Elevated and poised in the ether capacious, 


Resembling a coruscant gem carbonaceous. 
Chicago News. 
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REVIEWS 


WAGNER AS ARTIST 


*“ Richard Wagner: Letters to Wesendonck et Al.” Translated 
and indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis. London: Grant Richards. 
55. 
WE congratulate Mr. Ashton Ellis on this little collection of 
Wagner letters he has just translated for the English public. The 
volume is very entertaining, and has distinct literary interest in 
respect to Wagner as artist. One is continually coming across 
observations in it which have epigrammatic value. Take, for 
example, the following passage :— 


On the English.—*No one here arrives at any kind of 
interest in a thing unwonted. This you may see by the 
people’s very nature. True art is something utterly strange 
to them, and they assuredly are not to be caught by anything 
but its incomings and outgoings. . . . Anything more objec- 
tionable than the genuine English stamp, on the other hand, 
I cannot conceive. They one and all have the type of the 
sheep, and just as certain as the instinct of the sheep for 
finding out its fodder on the meadow is the Englishman’s 
practical sense. His fodder he finds to be sure, but the whole 
lovely field, with the blue heavens above it, unfortunately, is 
non-existent for his organ of perception.” —“ Letters to Wesen- 
donck,” pp. 11, 14. 


Always outpouring, frank, naive, egoistic, and passionate, 
Wagner, in his self-abandonment to emotional outbursts of despair 
and rapture, is at times extremely funny. Take, for example, 
these tragic utterances on his domestic unhappiness :— 


On Woman.— But when a woman's heart so forgets every 
instinct of love that she judges the object of her love by this 
Philistine standard of ethics, commiserates, and—exhorts, it 
can no longer be suffered. My having so petted and spoilt 
my own wife by excessive indulgence that at last she has lost 
all power of rendering me a little justice has become to me a 
Nemesis. The result has appeared... . The forlornness of 
my household, the obligation to concern my solitary self with 
things for which I was never made, lames my vital spirits. I 
have had to undergo another removal, to arrange an estab- 
lishment, to worry myself about knives, forks, dishes, and 
saucepans, bedclothes, &c. I, the glorifier of women! How 
kindly they repay me, by leaving me their business!... 
About my young King just this one word more. If I am not 
wholly and entirely happy, it is not his fault. Of the magni- 
ficence of this relation you certainly have not a full idea as 
yet. That you will have to obtain on the spot. Jn short, the 
male sex has completely re-established itself in my eyes through 
this, its representative.” —* Letters to Frau Wille,” pp. 153, 155. 


How comically the last passage (which we have italicised) lets 
us into the secret of Wagner’s artistic personality ! His intensely 
German power of generalising from a particular example brought 
sharply before his eyes is flashed upon us here. He is forced to 
worry about saucepans and bedclothes ! /e, the glorifier of women. 
Oh ! the ungrateful sex! But a King becomes his benefactor, and 
the male sex is completely re-established in his eyes! Laugh as 
we may, this is genius, this capacity for piercing through triviali- 
ties to a creative understanding of the essence of things. For 
example, anybody who listens to Elsa’s songs in “ Lohengrin” 
has there laid bare before him the whole outflowing egoistic, 
self-absorbed and blinded happiness of a young woman possessed 
by first love. And no doubt Wagner had caught and stamped 
it from some pre-saucepan episode, he, the glorifier of women. 
And the young King’s “re-establishment of the male sex” in 
Wagner’s eyes fired and led his quick genius to some of the 
deep discoveries he was to work out in musical form later in 
“ Parsifal.” For the comic side of the matter, however, pay atten- 
tion to this. It is the quick change of a genius, human, all too 
human. 


On the Young King.—“ However, I have a young King 
who really loves me to distraction ; you cannot form a notion 
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of it!... He tells me he can scarcely believe he has me 
really! Noone can read his letters to me without awe and 
enchantment. Liszt considered that in them he stood on a 
fully equal grade of receptivity with my own productivity, , , , 
Yesterday, when we settled the completion of a performance 
of my Nibelungen, I was so awestruck by this heavenly 
prodigy of royal youth that I came near to sinking on my 
knees and worshipping him. ... September and October 
1864.” 

December 1865.—“ At the moment it is requisite to leave the 
young King time to learn to rule a little and be master. The 
school of present suffering will be good for him. His too 
great love for me had made him blind to all other relations 
around him ; so that he was easy to dupe. He reads nobody, 
and must begin to learn mankind. But I have hope for him.” 

“ Letters to Frau Wille,” pp. 157, 154, 167. 


Lest the comedy should lead Philistines to scoff too much at 
similar passages (and the letters abound in them), let us say at 
once that all Wagner’s letters reaffirm and strengthen the one 
principle which is the inner glory of the artist’s life—his entire 
devotion to, and absorption in, his Art. All the egoistic out- 
pourings ; all the cries of despair, sorrow, wrath, humiliation ; all 
the usings-up of his friends and squeezings of them for more drops 
of help, assistance, and sympathy ; all his forgetfulness of these 
same friends after the immediate crisis is over; all the senti- 
mentalism, childishness, as well as all the just censure, courage, 
nobility, pride, inflexibility of purpose, strenuousness, incredible 
patience and suffering under the outrageous blows of a totally 
indifferent world—all, all this is manifested simply and absolutely 
for the sake of the Art. So far as Wagner’s personality goes, 
every human fibre of it is strained towards the accomplishment of 
his gigantic task, towards the development of his mysterious 
powers, towards the execution of his sworn and sacred work. The 
man is lost in the musician. The man is honest, courageous, 
manly ; the musician, though a fine and rare critic, is totally un- 
conscious of anything outside the range of his scheme. Ina 
remarkable letter to Wesendonck (p. 97) we see the musician 
conquering the man absolutely, the musician ready to do anything, 
to be anything, to get his design accomplished, to get the old patron 
to yield his rights to the new patron. And all the more honour 
to Wagner as artist! The one important thing for the great artist 
to do is to produce. So long as his work is really great, it matters 
nothing into what straits of egoism, folly, and despair he is driven 
in accomplishing his task. Indeed, it is probable that the great 
emotional artists are thrown back into states of active creativeness 
by the gulf fixed between their powerful inner worlds and the ugly 
shocks and brutalities of actual life. But #o¢ to accomplish their 
task, NOT to reveal to the world their special universes, that is for 
the true artist the one abiding sacrilege. For the sake of fulfil- 
ment everything else must yield. What matters a little egoism, 
or a great deal of egoism, so long as the work is great? So 
thought Wagner, and so judged he rightly. If only Mozart had 
been more egoistic! If only Schubert had lived to struggle on! 
Wagner was right. 


LAUGHABLE STORIES FROM THE SYRIAC 


“Oriental Wit and Wisdom ; or, the Laughable Stories.” Col- 
lected by Mar Gregory John Bar-Hebrzeus (A.D. 1264-1286). 
Translated from the Syriac by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., 
Litt.D., &c. London: Luzac & Co. 6s. 


THE Orient has ever been the home of the proverb, the story, and 
the religious and moral aphorism. From the time of Kaqemna, In 
the reign of Huni, King of Egypt about 3.C. 3800, or the cele- 
brated moral teacher Ptah-hetep, under King Assa of the Fifth 
Dynasty, B.C. 3300, collections of such sayings and stories have 
from time to time been made; but the work before us differs in 
many respects from: its predecessors. Syriac literature has often 
been scoffed at by those ignorant of its extensive range as a mere 
product of illiterate priests and monks ignorant of the learning 
of the nations around them. The wide range of research 
in these “ Laughable Stories” of Bar-Hebrzeus certainly removes 
this reproach. The author was a remarkable man. The son 
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of a Jewish doctor (whence his name) of Melitene, he was 
born in A.D. 1226, and soon devoted himself to letters ; at the age 
of eighteen he was well read in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic, and 
from his father he received instruction in medicine, and no doubt 
also many of the anecdotes regarding physicians which he in- 
cludes in his book. He was appointed Bishop of Gubos near 
Melitene, and in 1253 transferred to the important see of Aleppo, 
and eleven years later he was made a Maphrian, a high office in 
the Syrian Church, Later, to escape from the fear of persecution, 
he removed to Maragah in Adhorbaigan, where after a most active 
life he died in A.D, 1286 and was buried in the monastery of Mar- 
Mattai, a little north-east of Mozul (Nineveh). His literary 
activity was enormous. Religion, philosophy, medicine, and 
especially grammar, were the subjects of his work, and show ex- 
tensive researches in classical and Oriental literatures. The 
“ Laughable Stories ” was a work composed late in life, and of the 
original Syriac version the author made an Arabic translation 
entitled “ Daf-al-Hamm,” “ The Driving Away of Care.” 

The work consists of seven hundred and twenty-seven maxims 
and stories divided into twenty chapters. In such a mine of 
wealth it is impossible to select the jewels for quotation; of 
course, as became the work of a celibate priest, there is little in 
favour of women. Thus, quoting from Socrates, he says: “ It was 
said to Socrates, ‘ Which of the irrational animals is not beautiful?’ 
And he replied, ‘ Woman,’ referring to her folly.” Of the same 
philosopher he quotes a story that, seeing a tree on which a 
woman had hanged herself, he said : “* Would that all trees bore 
such fruit.” His quotations from Persian and Arabian authorities as 
well as Indian are no doubt derived from the collection of Ahmed 
ibn Mahammad, who compiled a work of a similar kind in 1030 A.D. 
Space must be found for one medical story and two from the 
anecdotes of actors. ‘A physician said, ‘ Divide thy day into three 
seasons—a season for work, that is for visiting the sick ; a season 
for study, that is to say for reading medical books ; and a season 
for bodily recreation.’” How many modern physicians would like 
to be able to follow his advice? 

The first actor’s story is as follows: “An actor had a wife 
whose face was very ugly ; and one rainy and gloomy day she 
said to him, ‘ How can one use such a day as this advantageously ?’ 
He said to her, ‘In divorce and separation.’” The second has a 
well-known modern parallel. ‘An actor was asked if it were 
possible for a child to be born to a man of seventy years of age ; 
and he replied, ‘Yes, if he hath a neighbour handy aged thirty.’ ” 
We are compelled to stop quoting from this amusing work, which 
itis hard to believe was written over seven centuries ago in the 
mountains of North-West Persia; but we advise all who love 
good stories to read it. 

A word of praise must be given to Dr. Budge for the valuable 
introduction and notes which accompany this little work, and 
which make it of value to students of Syriac literature. 


INNER IRISH HISTORY 


“The Lad of the Ferule” and “ Adventures of the Children of the 
King of Norway.” Edited, with Translations, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Dr. Douglas Hyde. Vol. I. of the Irish Texts 
Society. London: David Nutt. 


THESE stories are primarily intended for a special audience. The 
vaison d’étre of the Irish Texts Society is to put in fairly accessible 
form the original text and English translations of the vast mass of 
MSS. that contain a wealth of the lore in which inner sides of 
the Irish mind in medieval and later centuries are enshrined. 
The undertaking, it is to be hoped, will be so well supported by 
those interested in the varying expression of an imaginative 
people, that dozens of such volumes will be issued within the next 
few years. The material is there, and until a great deal more of 
it is before us it would be premature to express decisive opinions 
as to its literary and philological importance, which specialists 
Pronounce to be great. Those who have not lost touch with the 
Middle Ages—surely all serious and comprehensive students of 
literature—will find in this first book the breath, trend, and magic, 
Sometimes beautiful, sometimes extravagant, of a familiar world : 
ramifications of the moods and imaginings that made such as 
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Malory and Spenser possible. We are back with the enchanters, 
the imprisoned beauty, the delivering heroes, the wonders of 
intricate wood and under-sea places, that showed a mobile race’s 
conception of many factors in destiny, that illustrated, too, its 
mental play, and that gave a few masters the basal materials of 
their art. 

In the matter of form and measure there are far better Irish 
folk-tales and romances than the two before us, the first of which 
is from south-east Munster, the second from north-east Ulster ; 
they have a share of the irregularity and unordered exuberance 
that meet us in many medieval narratives, but no student will be 
unprepared for all this. They breathe enchantment, though it is 
the enchantment of the free popular, rather than the elect poetical 
mind, and several incidental episodes are quite striking in their 
way. As Professor York Powell says, much of the inner history 
and thought of the Irish people for the last three centuries (and 
indeed earlier) is preserved in frail papers like those from which 
the two tales have been culled. Were the chief aim of the editor 
to attract the general reader a better beginning could have been 
made, but an undertaking like that of the Irish Texts Society must 
depend in the main on a solid body of thoughtful students, and all 
such will be grateful for what is here presented. 


MAN, WOMAN AND NATURE IN THE 
KLONDIKE 


“ Alaska and the Klondike.” By Angelo Heilprin. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 7s. 6d. 

“ Two Women in the Klondike.” By Mary E. Hitchcock. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d. 

“Twelve Months in Klondike.” By Robert C. Kirk. London : 
Heinemann. 6s. 


ASSUREDLY the future historian of Klondike will not lack materials 
when he essays to sketch the early days of the new gold-fields in the 
far North-West. Poets, prospectors, and professional journalists 
have all hastened to record their adventures and impressions, 
and already a small library of Yukon literature is in existence 
respecting a region of which two or three years ago not ten men 
in London had even heard the name. 

Among all this literature the work of Professor Heilprin stands 
out as of peculiar value. As late President of the Geographical 
Society and Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, he speaks with an authority which no 
previous visitor to the Klondike can claim. He had, we may 
assume, no editor to conciliate by narratives of daring, no pro- 
spective shareholders or company directors to lure into invest- 
ments. And he does, in truth, make havoc of many of our 
notions. The dreaded White Pass, for instance, afforded him a 
journey which, but for a lame horse, would have been “ exception- 
ally delightful” ; as for the Chilkoot, “with proper caution and 
the right kind of boots, nothing of danger need be apprehended ” ; 
the oft-lamented depravity of Dawson City becomes, “ during all 
my stay,” “three cases of obtrusive drunkenness” ; and Dawson 
City, as the Professor found it, is seen to be a mining city, rough, 
no doubt, but none the less respectable and law-abiding as a 
whole, with its banks, its newspapers, its churches, its women 
typewriters, its milliners even, and many other elements of 
advanced civilisation. Even as to the climate, “most of the 
Dawsonites are inclined to make light of the winter’s cold, and 
assure you that, except for head and foot-wear, they take little 
stock in that overburdening with heavy clothing which outfitters 
so delight in foisting as ‘absolute necessities’ upon the too- 
credulous tenderfoot.” And for climax we read: “A strikingly 
refreshing garden, smiling in the fresh green of its lettuce, peas, 
and radishes, overlooks the Klondike just outside of Dawson.” 
Professor Heilprin provides an admirable account of the condi- 
tions of existence to be faced, and should save the gold-seeker 
much disappointment and loss. He will find, for instance, to what 
straits a community of men used to civilisation can be reduced 
by a dearth of nails and window-glass. He who has no intention 
of going gold-seeking will equally be entertained and instructed 
by the book. The author’s vivid descriptions are admirably aided 
by the illustrations. One of the most beautiful and suggestive 
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photographic renderings we have ever met is the plate on page 32, 
with its contrast of mighty nature and puny human habitation. 

Another handsome and charming volume is that in which the 
widow of Commander Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the United States 
Navy, narrates the adventures of herself and her friend, Miss 
Edith van Buren. The point of view is that of two plucky and 
resourceful women who knew how to command respect wherever 
they went, and show now that they know how to tell an enter- 
taining story. The photographic illustrations are excellent. 

In Mr. Robert Kirk’s volume we find another valuable addi- 
tion to the Klondike library. The writer was among the 
early arrivals on the scene when the gold-fever first set in, and 
as the result of twelve months’ sojourn in the Yukon, he supplies 
us with a careful sketch of the course of events in Dawson 
City during the memorable winter of 1897-¢8, and a mass of 
information concerning the chief features of the country and the 
miner’s life in it. Moreover, his camera has provided a com- 
prehensive series of photographs which admirably illustrate the 
country, the people, and their modes of living. Many of the 
conditions so depicted are fast disappearing. The long, tedious, 
and often perilous journey which he as a pioneer had to face is 
a thing of the past, and now, with the completion of the White 
Pass Railway, Dawson is brought within nine days of Vancouver. 
The rapid transformation which Western enterprise has thus 
effected in Yukon life gives a permanent interest to the straight- 
forward and unassuming narrative of things as they were in the 
first stages of development which Mr. Kirk has penned. 

And what of the future? Will this latest gold boom be a mere 
flash in the pan, or will Klondike take permanent rank among the 
gold-producing areas in the world? On this important point the 
verdict of both writers tallies in the main with the judgment of the 
majority of those writers claiming first-hand knowledge. The 
Yukon is now a poor man’s country. The pick, shovel, gold-pan, 
and old-time rocker and sluice-box are the only instruments of the 
miner. By such primitive methods from nine to ten: million 
dollars’ worth of gold was last year obtained. But with the im- 
proved transport facilities now being rapidly supplied and the wise 
employment of capital in the use of hydraulic machinery, satisfac- 
tory results should be obtained from vast quantities of low-grade 
material which could not possibly be profitably worked by the 
methods hitherto adopted. Professor Heilprin’s geological obser- 
vations are here of the highest interest and value. The problem 
of the origin and location of the gold is still largely a sealed 
book to him, but he favours the view that “the Klondike region 
is merely a fractional part of a discontinuously continuous 
auriferous tract that extends in a westerly course into the heart 
of Alaska and southward into British Columbia.” The rich finds 
which have made Klondike famous have, in fact, been obtained by 
little more than a scratching of the surface. Miss Shaw, it will 
be remembered, expressed precisely the same conviction in the 
Times last year. Here then we have grounds for confidence that 
Canada will find a lasting source of wealth in the snow-clad 
treasure houses which have suddenly become the scene of so 
much activity in the far North-West. And this being so we cannot 
wonder at the vigorous protest which Canada has made and will 
persist in making against the attempt of the United States to 
shut her out from free access from the sea to this valuable gold 
interior. 


EAST OF SUEZ 


“The Taming of the Jungle.” By C. W. Doyle. London: 
Constable. 35. 6d. 
AT home realism is overdone; we have not enough of romance. 
But when we are taken overseas our first demand is truth; and 
truth in the East is sufficiently romantic. In “ The Taming of the 
Jungle” Dr. Doyle has introduced us to the Padhans of the 
Kumaon Terai. We are chiefly concerned with the fortunes of 
Ram Deen—whom we take to be the ideal Padhan—and how he 
rose from a poor potter to Thanadar of Kaladoonjie—which we 
take to be the ideal Kumaon, a very Utopia where wrong is ever 
worsted, right triumphant, the gods avenged, and justice amply 
satisfied by surer means than law. Providence and Ram Deen 
guard over Kaladoonjie. Dr. Doyle is evidently familiar with 
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Kumaon. No doubt as regards mere facts such incidents as he 
has to tell have been reported frequently in the columns of the 
Pioneer, They are certainly dramatic, and he has weaveda pretty 
romance out of them ; but we would like a little less idealisation 
and a little more conviction. In the Kumaon the real thing is 
good enough. Dr. Doyle has succeeded in making us see his 
Padhans as he would have us see them—that is, as he likes to 
think of them. We would prefer to see them as they are. We 
should add that we have never seen a book of the kind with such 
a perfectly delightful cover. Thereon is depicted a jungle on fire 
beneath a flaming sky, with leopard, boar, cheetal, sambhur, 
nilghai, jackal mingled in headlong flight. Mr. Nettleship is the 
artist. Cover and title are misleading ; for there is little about 
animals in the book. 


“In a Corner of Asia.” By Hugh Clifford. London: Fisher 
Unwin, (Overseas Library.) 25. 


The Malay is a much more complicated animal than his neigh- 
bour of Burma and Siam, as lazy and independent perhaps, quite 
as superstitious, but braver and more subject to impulse. Espe- 
cially is he given to /éfah, running amés, and other violent out- 
breaks of passion, which characteristics render him more 
adaptable to romance than any of his Asiatic brethren. We know 
something of him from Sir Frank Swettenham’s admirable sketches. 
Mr. Hugh Clifford, British Resident at Pahang, has roamed widely 
and lived many years at Malaya, where the natives have been to 
him “objects of long and loving observation.” Mr. Clifford’s 
sketches are intensely sympathetic. His knowledge of the Malay 
character gives us an insight into the native attitude towards the 
British Raj ; and in the light of this knowledge the pitiful little 
home tragedies of the people appear doubly pathetic. Eight 
stories comprise the volume, all dramatically told, though Mr. 
Clifford states that he “ may occasionally have sacrificed dramatic 
effects in the cause of truth.” Heroism and double-dyed villainy 
jostle each other through these pages ; but, with all due deference 
to Mr. Clifford’s brown friends, it must be allowed that, whereas 
the villains are of the soil, the heroes, with the notable exceptions 
of Minah and Kulop Simbing, who was a villain too, are of 
English and Sikh origin. 


THE KIPLING BOY 


“ Stalky & Co.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


WHEN an author is continually breaking out in a new place— 
which very few of them do, more’s the pity—criticism is apt to lose 
sight of the main body and concentrate its attention on the single 
volume. Mr. Kipling in particular has suffered severely from such 
piecemeal assessment. The author of the Jungle Books has been 
disassociated from the chronicler of the Plain Tales ; the bio 
grapher of Dick Heldar from the poet of “The Seven Seas.” But 
in all these things there is a continuity. The matter may vary, but 
the philosophy is much the same; the treatment fluctuates, but 
throughout we get glimpses of a consistent personality. It is this 
personality, after all, that chiefly matters ; and as Mr. Kipling’s 
books have given him more or less scope for its revelation, so have 
they been more or less successful. 

“Stalky & Co.,” his latest collection of stories, gives him far 
less scope than most of his previous work. He has set out upon 
this venture handicapped by certain clearly defined limitations, 
and has therefore produced a volume less rich and varied in quality 
than many of its predecessors. And further, he has reverted to 
his realistic manner, writing without mystery, neglecting the stop 
of wonder, the magic of romance. Boy, raw fifteen-year-old boy, 
is his theme, and boy as he is in our public schools. 

Having deliberately chosen a subject so primitive, set in the 
commonest of environments, Mr. Kipling proceeds to the attack 
with vigour and zest. Wherein lies the book’s chief charm. Its 
an unflinching book. The schoolboy is here in all his nakedness, 
free with Elizabethan and not at all particular about many things 
that would bring dismay to his seniors. The following description 
is characteristic of the author’s method : 


“The Lower Third had set a guard upon their form-room 
for the space of a full hour, which to a boy is a lifetime. Now 
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they were busy with their Saturday evening business—cooking 
sparrows over the gas with rusty nibs ; brewing unholy drinks 
in gallipots ; skinning moles with pocket-knives ; attending to 
paper trays full of silkworms, or discussing the iniquities of 
their elders with a freedom, fluency, and point that would 
have amazed their parents.” 


The picture is relentlessly real. ‘Cooking sparrows over the 
gas with rusty nibs”—the whole savagery is there, bringing back 
a good deal that we had half forgotten, and, we may as well admit 
it, causing us to read the passage several times and add a few of 
our own personal weaknesses to the list. After this who can 
doubt that the local pawnbroker frequently played the part of 
uncle to Stalky and his friends, and that these young gentlemen 
openly derided the erring and other heroes of Dean Farrar’s 
“Eric” and “St. Winifred’s.” And yet trying to place “Stalky & 
Co.” we were frequently on the point of ranging it midway between 
Dean Farrar’s lachrymose tracts and the strange productions of 
the author of “ Dick Lightheart's” or “Tom Flooremall’s School- 
days.” On the one side we recognised that Mr. Kipling was 
unaffectedly keen on enforcing his point of view ; on the other we 
were witness to a series of outrages perpetrated on various school- 
masters by the dauntless three. 

We have already spoken of the courageous manner in which 
Mr. Kipling has set down intact the very language of his heroes ; 
another innovation is the convincing and delightful manner in 
which he has dealt with the fantastic side of youth. It has often 
been our lot to walk sedately in the rear of an Eton-jacketed 
stripling bowling imaginary over-arms at an imaginary batsman. 
This peculiarity of boyhood that behaves in an apparently absurd 
manner with a disgusting freedom from self-consciousness has 
rarely been given the stress that Mr. Kipling lays upon it. His 
trio ambling home after a successful bout with a master, and re- 
peating out of sheer joyousness the mystic formula, “ Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! 
I gloat! Hear me!” or breaking out, for no apparent reason, 
into “ Parcegue je jolly well Jense that we'll be svi” are admirably 
recollected. 

“Stalky & Co.” has many well-portrayed characters, but 
nothing so individual as a Mulvaney or a Badalia Herodsfoot. 
Mr. Kipling's schoolmasters are rather types than personalities, 
and his boys, after all, are nothing but boys. That our public 
schools make English gentlemen and Tories, that is the lesson of 
“Stalky and Co.” They might be far worse employed all readers 
of the book will agree. As for the art of the thing, it is pleasantly 
obvious, as was inevitable with so straightforward a subject. Mr. 
Kipling still has the knack, doubtless a relic of his journalistic 
days, of undueemphasis. He makes his points and there is no 
mistaking them ; he has your average man or woman in his mind’s 
eye most of the time. “If the exigencies of an alert profession 
have made you swifter about the head than your fellow-men,” he 
might retort, ‘ well so much the better or worse for you.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IT is strange that a month that has seen the publication of 
works illustrating almost to the full the many-sided activity of 
the late Mr. Grant Allen, should coincide with our loss of that 
brilliant writer. Besides his edition of Gilbert White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne,” the list of books published during October 
contains the “ European Tour,” a volume amply demonstrating the 
author’s familiarity with the art of all the schools, and further, 
Mr. Grant Richards has just issued “Twelve Tales by Grant 
Allen,” a book richly representative of the fiction of the most 
versatile man of letters this generation has known. 


The death of Mr. Grant Allen on Wednesday, after some weeks 
of suffering, robs Hindhead of one of its chief literary characters. 
His house there, “ The Croft,” was the rendezvous of many of the 
writers, men of science, and artists who, before the advent of the 
Hotel and the Philistine and Plutocrat, gave this breezy Surrey 
height the nickname of “ Mindhead.” “The Croft” stands just 
above the gloomy Devil’s Punchbowl, and the inscription on the 
house, “G, & N. A. Sibi et amicis, 1893,” emphasised the hos- 
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NOW READY. 


Vol. I. super ror 8vo. price, cloth, 20s. net ; half leather, 25s. net. 
fo be completed in Four Volumes. ) 
a Dic- 


EN CYCLOPDIA BIBLICA: 


tionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester; and J. SUTHERLAND Brack, M.A, 
.D., Assistant Editor of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
Special prices offered for Sets till November 30, 1299. Prospectus with par- 
ticulars on application. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 
Granam. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. price 24s. 

‘ Beyond all question they constitute the most readable book dealing comprehen- 
sively with Scottish history that has been published for many years........ These two 
volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an extent never before attempted town and 
country life in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland last century, and such chap- 
ters as ‘ The Land and the People,’ ‘ Medical Art and Medical Practice,’ and ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments’ have all the charm and value of historical essays.” —The Speaker. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES), delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen, in the years 1896-98, by James Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 

** A work which does much to redeem Cambridge as a centre of philosophical thought, 
and which, if we mistake not, will prove one of the most important contributions to 
philosophy made in our time in England........ Indeed, we are unable to think of any 
English work in which so complete a grasp both of science and philosophy is shown as 
in this remarkable treatise..... .. If the Gifford bequest had given us this work only, its 
donor would have laid us under lasting obligations.” —7e Spectator. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 


ECONOMICS. By Prof. E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by N. F. and 
A. R. Drynurst. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

"A valuable work.” — The Outlook. 

The yolume gives a most instructive account of the origins of economic theory.” 
The Scotsman. 

‘* The growth of commercial and industrial Europe, the beginnings of free labour 
and free trade, the development of our modern system of money and banking, and the 
institution of modern commercial law and of the modern systems of mercantile and 
commercial warfare for economical supremacy, which has lasted right up to the present 
day—these are dealt with in the spirit of the philosophic historian in a manner that must 
—— be suggestive and helpful to the student of economics."—7he Newcastle 
Chronicle. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DESIRE OF MEN: An Impossibility. By Mrs. 


L. T. Meape, Author of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady,” &c Cloth, 
[Third Edition now ready. 


THE MYSTERY OF MONKSWOOD. By Mrs. Lopnce, 
Author of “The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent,” ‘A Son of the Gods,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 

The Dai/y Telegraph says : “‘ A graphic and engrossing romance.” 


THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS. - By Mrs. LeirH-Apams, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Kate,” ‘‘ Accessory after the Fact,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Shortly. 
ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp Bacot. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. [Fust out. 


BEYOND THESE DREAMS. By G. Beresrorp Fitz- 
GERALD, Author of ‘* An Odd Career,” ‘‘ The Stigma,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Fust out. 
WHERE THE WAYS PART. By Berrua M. M. Miniken, 
Author of “‘ An English Wife,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“* A capital book for girls, well written, simple, and full of incident. It is very hand- 
somely bound, and would make a delightful presentation volume.” —Liverfool Courier. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S DAUGHTERS, AND OTHER 
STORIES, By G. A. Muscrave. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Punch says : “‘ The book is well worth reading.” 


TRESPASSERS WHO WERE PROSECUTED. By Savi 


Grant, Author of ‘‘ A New Woman Subdued,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





[Shortly. 
TEMPEST-TOSSED. By M. E. Wincuester, Author of 
** Little King Rannie,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


GREEK PEASANT STORIES. By New Wynn WILiiAMs, 


Author of ‘‘The Bayonet that Came Home,” “‘ The Green Field,” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


IN THE KING’S FAVOUR. J. E. Muppock. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Second Edition. ; 
The Academy ~~ : ‘* A good historical novel.” 


EW BOOK BY W. CARTER PLATTS. 


THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES. By the Author of 
‘The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. Pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition ready. 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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pitality of its occupants. For some while Mr. Allen’s neighbour 
was Mr. Biscombe Gardiner, the engraver ; at “ Undershaw,” at 
the corner of the four roads near by, lives Dr. Conan Doyle ; 
while other well-known men are in the locality. Of the Institute, 
which is the centre of Hindhead influence, Mr. Grant Allen was Presi- 
dent, and in other local enterprises he was ready to do more than 
his share in entertaining and aiding his neighbours. Latterly his 
visits to London were brief and only occasional. A gentle, genial 
man—the reverse of the ogre who some supposed the author of 
“The Woman who Did” to be—his death bereaves many to 
whom he was a real friend, and many more who knew him only as 
a delightful story writer. 


It is not generally known that Mr. Grant Allen wrote two 
novels under the pen-name of “Olive Pratt Rayner.” The first 
of these, “The Typewriter Girl,” was published by Messrs. C. 
Arthur Pearson last year, and created a certain amount of interest, 
though the secret of its authorship was never divulged. The other 
novel was “ Rosalba,” published by Messrs. Pearson in the spring 
of this year. It is the story of an Italian waif who comes to 
England, lives the life of a gipsy, and goes through many vicissi- 
tudes. Those who know Mr. Grant Allen’s novels need not be 
told of the charm and brightness of the conversation. Messrs. 
Pearson, by the way, do not confirm the lugubrious tales which 
some paragraphists have put about as to the effect of the war upon 
book sales. Books of adventure, such as those of “Captain 
Kettle,” and such writings as those of Mr. Max Pemberton, never 
sold more freely than just now. 


The new and splendid edition of Gilbert White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne” (215.), which has just issued from the Bodley 
Head, is chiefly remarkable for a series of illustrations sufficiently 
important in themselves to make the volume wherein they figure a 
classic. Mr. Edmund H. New, the artist whose work we are again 
called upon to admire, has found a subject ideally suited to his 
powers. He has traversed every inch of the country dealt with, 
and successfully reflects its peculiar charm. Mr. Grant Allen, 
who officiated as editor, annotated the work, besides supplying 
a graceful introduction. Another important collaborator in the 
venture is Mr. John Lane himself, for to him, we imagine, must be 
assigned credit for the externals of as handsome a volume as has 
lately been issued from a British publishing house. That Mr. 
Lane’s interest in the book is something beyond the ordinary, his 
dedication, which we quote, testifies :— 


TO 
At 3. 
IN COMMEMORATION OF 
AUGUST 13, 1898, 
THIS EDITION IS DEDICATED BY 
THE PUBLISHER. 


Mr. Lane was married last year. 


One who has been impressed by what has been said of late 
in these columns upon the degradation of public taste by much of 
the literature of to-day was recently emboldened to implore the 
mistress of a London yirls’ school of high standing to do her part 
in keeping the mind of the younger generation above the trash 
level. Some such conversation as this ensued :— 


The Schoolmistress : Yes. Now, last Sunday was foggy and 
miserable ; my girls could not go out afternoon or evening. What 
do you suppose they read? 

The Reformer : Oh, say “ Jessica’s First Prayer” in the after- 
noon, and—er—Mr. Crockett’s latest in the evening. 

The Schoolmistress: Well, on Sunday afternoon I read 
** Sesame and Lilies” to them, and the Sunday evening was spent 
under the guidance of another mistress over “Barrack-Room 
Ballads.” And the afternoon reading was not the favourite ! 


Mr. Lang is on the side of H. Spice of Clapham. Reviewing 
our recent controversy on the decline of public interest in good 
literature and the growing appetite for cheap magazines, Mr. Lang 
observes, “ Literature, reading, is entirely alien to the natural 
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man. He lives in what he finds to be an absorbingly interesting 
world, and that (no wonder) is enough for him.” And coming 
into direct contact with the more aggressive of our correspondents, 
Mr. Lang goes on to say in the November Longman's :— 


“Even musical people do not write articles against the 
born unmusical, and the literary should leave the unliterary 
alone, contented with ‘the literary pabulum of the more 
popular magazines.’ The word ‘ pabulum’ stamps a man: 
he is a newspaper devourer. ‘ There let him lay,’ unvexed by 
us that have good wits. Probably he does not so much read 
the magazines as look at the pictures—dead men sprawling on 
the floor (this is a great favourite), fellows aiming revolvers 
at ladies out of the fashion plates, and so forth. For me, in 
a railway carriage, I can read any abundance of yarns desti- 
tute of style, character, and possibility. One of the cultured, 
in THE OUTLOOK, would liefer be seen ‘carrying a paper bag 
of sausage rolls and a bottle of gin than an average popular 
magazine.’ At the gin I draw the line, as I do not care for the 
beverage; but I am not ashamed of the Sérand or the 
Windsor Magazine, though my tastes are not confined to 
these agreeable miscellanies.” 


There is a good deal of common sense in Mr. Lang’s remarks, 
For, after all, a man unacquainted with the literary curiosities 
mentioned will know little of the needs and beliefs of his fellow- 
creatures—a knowledge that has always been considered the chief 
equipment of the great writer. 


The second number of the Anglo-Saxon Review is as elegant 
in appearance as its predecessor. The cover is after a beautiful 
binding by Derome /e jeune and several fine plates illustrate the 
volume. Mr. Stephen Phillips contributes a poem, “A Poet’s 
Prayer,” containing some lines that are notable. Among the 
best are :— 


“ T ask not that false calm which many feign 
And call that peace which is a dearth of pain. 
True calm doth quiver like the calmest star ; 
It is that white where all the colours are ; 
And for its very vestibule doth own 
The tree of Jesus and the pyre of Joan.” 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Professor Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son, Lord Crewe, M. Cornély are also among Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s contributors. We hope to examine the volume in 
detail at a later date. 


Mr. Clement Shorter’s new phase as an editor will begin very 
shortly. He is back in London on November 2 after such a 
holiday of four months in the Engadine, the Tyrol and Paris as 
few journalists get. Not till a little later are we to see the work 
in which he deals with the most favoured matter of his editorial 
bookshelves. Meanwhile, Bronté work from his hand is to see 
the light, and some of this has been done in Paris. The associa- 
tion of Charlotte Bronté with the Boulevards seems somehow a 
little piquant. Mrs. Shorter, as already announced, is publishing 
a volume of stories ; but this does not mean that she is at all neglect- 
ing her poetical vocation. After such admirable work as “The 
White Witch” and “ The Woman who Went to Hell,” in her latest 
volume, that is not to be thought of. 


Mr. Gelett Burgess, the creator of “The Purple Cow,” is 
leaving London for America on Sunday after an extensive stay. 
While in England he has added considerably to his reputation, 
enlivening the pages of the Queen, Sketch, and Black and White 
with a series of fanciful sketches that have largely increased the 
circle of his admirers. Mr. Burgess is always his own illustrator, 
and his drawings are quite as funny as the matter they accompany. 
A quiet and warm-hearted little man, Mr. Burgess made many 
friends in this country. By these he was continually urged to in- 
dulge in some of the literary pranks which he has recorded in the 
Academy. But London awed him. “I can’t fool with this city 5 
it’s too big,” he replied, when pressed on this point. 
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Despite the “ music-hall mind” and those other symptoms of 
degeneracy which have lately been discussed in our columns, the 
most popular author of the day is none other than William Shake- 
speare. We judge by a simple test. Three new editions of the 
master are appearing simultaneously. There is the useful 
«Eversley” edition, which Professor Herford is editing for 
Messrs. Macmillan. The “Chiswick Shakespeare,” with richly 
decorated binding and a play to each dainty volume, grows apace. 
Messrs. Bell have just sent out “Romeo” and “The Tempest.” And 
now we have to record Professor Dowden’s edition, the first volume 
of which has just reached us from Messrs. Methuen. “ Hamlet” is 
a good play to begin on, and Professor Dowden’s introduction and 
notes are quite in keeping with their author’s reputation for 
scholarship and shrewd common sense. The edition is manifestly 
a“library” one, the page being of a comfortable size and well 
margined. The binding is a deep red, the print clear, the paper 
of excellent quality, and light in weight. Messrs. Methuen have 
evidently spared no effort to make the Dowden Shakespeare a 
success. (Pp. 237. 35. 62.) 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Biography, History, Travel, &c. 


‘‘IN Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country: a Record of Travel and 
Discovery in Central Africa,” by 4. B. L/oyd, with illustrations and maps, 
is the work of a missionary and explorer who went through the Sudanese 
rebellion in Uganda, travelled through Pigmyland and the Congo Free 
State to the West coast. An interesting record and a creditable one. 
(Unwin. Pp. 385. 215.) 

‘John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” by Gadriel/e Festing, is 
illustrated mainly by letters addressed to the subject, a gentleman of cul- 
tivated tastes, famed for his friendships, and sometime Minister in the 
Peninsula. Canning and Pitt, Coleridge and Southey, were among his 
correspondents. His love letters are included. (Nisbet. Pp. 362. Ios.) 

‘* A Visit to the Russians in Central Asia,” by JZsabel/e Mary Phibdds, 
has many interesting illustrations, and is an intelligent and well-written 
account of the journeyings of ‘‘a small party of ladies and gentlemen” 
who were permitted to travel by the celebrated Transcaspian Railway as 
far as Samarkand. The author is evidently a student of character, and 
presents us to many of the interesting figures she met ev route. (Kegan 
Paul. Tp. 238. 6s.) 

“Under Queen and Khedive: the Autobiography of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Official,” by Sir Walter Miéville, K.C.M.G., isan easily written 
account of the career of a gentleman who as British Consul and President 
of the International Quarantine Board has rendered distinguished services 
to the Queen and the Egyptian Government. The jealousy of the French 
is very definitely illustrated in this volume, which is throughout highly 
interesting to all who wish for an intimate knowledge of earlier Anglo- 
Egyptian conditions. (Heinemann. Pp. 306. 6s.) 

“The Land of Contrasts : a Briton’s View of His American Kin,” by 
James Fullarton Muirhead, author of ‘‘ Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great 
Britain and the United States,” is written by one who spent ‘nearly 
three years in the country. . . . My work led me into almost every State 
and Territory in the Union, and brought me into direct contact with 
representatives of practically every class.” Andas for the general intention 
of the book, ‘* my aim has been, while not ignoring the defects of American 
civilisation, to dwell rather on those features in which, as it seems to me, 
John Bull may learn from Brother Jonathan.” (Lane. Pp. 282. 6s.) 

“Van Dyck,” by H. Xnackfuss, translated by Camfdell Dodgson, 
with 55 illustrations from pictures and drawings, will do very well as an 
introduction to the Flemish master. The monograph is accurate, sound, 
and can be particularly recommended to the general reader. (Grevel. 
Pp. 83. 45.) 

‘India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, British North Borneo, Hong 
Kong,” and ‘ British Africa,” are the two first volumes of a series—the 
“British Empire Series ” is its name—and ‘* the papers comprised in these 
Volumes were most of them given as lectures in the Sunday Afternoon 
Course at the South Place Institute, Finsbury, from 1895-98, with the 
object of affording trustworthy information concerning the various colonies, 
Settlements, and countries scattered over the world which go to form the 
whole known as ‘ The British Empire.’ . . . Travellers, natives, and 
those to whom had been given the onerous task of governing the various 
provinces of our Empire, vied with one another in their willingness to 
impart the special knowledge which they had acquired.” (Kegan Paul. 


Pp. 536 and 413. 6s. each.) [Continued on page 424, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. 6s. each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR (1793-1815). 


By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


Vol. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 


Will be published on November 4, and the remaining volumes at intervals. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of *‘THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Eight Full-page Illustrations specially drawn 
by ARTHUR TwiDLeE. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF : being 
Recollections of the First Four Years of My Sea Life. By Frank T. BuLten, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 

DAILY MAIL.—‘The adventures of a cabin-boy are told witha simple direct- 
ness which now and again persuades you to think of Defoe and ‘Colonel Jack,’ while 
the truth of the log is evident from first to last.” 


Also by Mr. BULLEN. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY. 
A Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Manceuvres. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘POT-POURRI FROM A 
SURREY GARDEN.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POCURRI from a_ Surrey 


Garden, By Mrs. C. W. Ears, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden.” 

PUNCH.—“ This second volume has all the charm of the first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her kitchen, 
and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, sound useful information 
is pleasantly conveyed.” 











VOL, 2 OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS. 
On NOVEMBER 1x. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Volume 2. Contents:—Shorter Poems ; New Poems; Notes. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
On NOVEMBER 1. With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ‘‘ One Who Has Kept a Diary.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. De La Pasturz, 


Author of ‘‘ Deborah of Tod’s,” &c. 


ALL INTERESTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 
SHOULD READ 


JESS : A Story of the Boer War of 


188i. By H. River Haccarp. Illustrated and Revised Edition. Crown 


8vo. 33. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ The story is a capital one, and the interest never 
flags fora moment. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descrip- 
tions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are all admirable.” 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By 
H. C. Tuomson. Author of ‘‘ The Chitral Campaign” and of ‘‘ The Outgoing 
Turk.” With 8 Illustrations anda Map. Crown $vo. ros. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“‘ We do not hesitate to say that however fully a man may think 
himself informed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson’s book. 

Its width of view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its common sense give a high 

claim upon the attention of all those who have to deal with the South African problem. 

evcceens Mr. Thomson's attitude is eminently judicial, and his views are expressed with 
great moderation. He is in no sense a ‘crank’ or a ‘ faddist.’” 


NOVELS BY ANNA HOWARTH. 
JAN: an Afrikander. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A most interesting book, full of excellent pictures 
of African and English life....... The influence which the nobler or more civilised 
character has on the savage survivals in Jan is a masterly study.” 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. C«. 8vo. 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ Interesting from several points of view—as a mere stcry, as a 
picture of farming life in South Africa, and, lastly, as a study of the different charac- 
teristics of Dutch and English settlers.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A pl'ain, unvarnished tale, which we take leave to 
cordially recommend to the attention of the novel-reading public.” 


ALSO, READY THIS DAY. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The story recounts the hardships endured and the hairbreadth escapes experienced 
by the early settlers at the Cape during the Kaffir outbreak, and the authoress vouches 
for the accuracy of the incidents described. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,” by 4. C. Swinburne. 
Perhaps the soundest piece of dramatic writing Mr. Swinburne has 
hitherto given us. Simple tragedy without the wonted Swinburnian 
digressions ; spirited, fairly wrought, and full of fine imagery. (Chatto & 
Windus. Pp. 88. 6s.) 

“Satan Absolved,” by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. A ‘Victorian 
mystery ” designed, according to the preface, with a view of “ insisting 
on the truth that the hypocrisy and all-acquiring greed of modern England 
is an atrocious spectacle ”*—which seems rather a curious order for a poet 
of Mr. Blunt’s proven capacity. The verse—six-foot Alexandrine couplets 
—is scholarly and resonant, and pretty hard on the Anglo-Saxon. (Lane. 
Pp. 52. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Apostle of the Ardennes,” by Zady Lindsay, consists of a series 
of idylls based on the life of St. Hubert. There is much real poetry in 
the volume, devotional and otherwise. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 164. 35. 6d.) 

‘©The Ruba’yat of Omar Khayam,” translated by A/rs. H. AL. Cadell. 
Another of them, with an introduction by Dr. Garnett. Here is 25 :— 


‘* When a fair face is by me in the spring, 
To fill my cup beside the desert’s brink 
(Though this, my saying, doubtless you will blame) ; 
Worse than a hound were I of heaven to think.” 


(Lane. Pp. 144. 55.) 
**Dolcino, a Tragedy,” by William Girard. 
prettily in places, but the verse is like this :— 
‘© Why did he call me rash, and why do I, 


For a slight hasty word, meditate that 
Which sole advantage scarce had driven me to?” 


55.) 


The prose reads 


(Kegan Paul. Pp. 148. 


Theology, &c. 


‘*The Encyclopedia Biblica: a Dictionary of the Bible ” (Vol. I., A-D). 
**This Dictionary of the Bible was projected by the late Prof. IV. 
Robertson Smith on the completion of the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.’ 
It is now being carried out under the joint editorship of Prof 7: A. 
Cheyne, of Oxford, and Dr. J. Sutherland Black, assistant editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The primary aim has been to supply a much- 
felt want by applying to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary 
the most exact scientific methods now in use, so as to provide, in dictionary 
form, the results of a thorough-going critical study of the Old and New 
Testaments with a completeness and conciseness that have never yet been 
attained in any language.” (Black. Pp. 1,144. 205.) 

** Biblical Introduction,” the Old Testament by W. H. Bennett, 31. A., 
the New Testament by Walter F. Adeney, M1.A.: “ This volume is 
intended for a handbook of Biblical introduction—dealing with such ques- 
tions as the date, authorship, composition, analysis, and contents of the 
several books—for those who are unacquainted or only slightly acquainted 
with the original languages of the Bible and the technicalities of criticism.” 
(Methuen. Pp. 486. 75. 62.) 

‘“*The Teaching of Jesus To-day : The Sermon on the Mount Ren- 
dered from the Greek into Simpler English,” by Eustace H. Miles, M.A. 
‘** Few books have had a larger circulation than ‘ In His Steps ; or, What 
Would Jesus Do?’ This little work of mine, begun years ago, is an 
attempt to answer a somewhat similar question, ‘ What words would 
Jesus say to us to-day ?’?” (Richards. Pp. 45. 25. 6d.) 

‘*The Buddha of Christendom: a Book for the Present Crisis,” by 
Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D, The Reformation has been well 
described as ‘ the greatest achievement in English history.’ To emphasise 
its true character and aim, so strangely ignored in the Ritualistic contro- 
versy, is the chief design of the present volume.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 326. 55.) 

‘* Reservation of the Sacrament ” contains 1/7. Diddin’s speech at the 
recent hearing before the Archbishops of Canterbury and York at Lambeth, 
July 1899, and some of the evidence. The book is furnished with Notes 
and Appendices by /. S.Franey, B.A. (Bemrose. Pp. 130. 25. 6d.) 

Fiction 

‘The Ship of Stars,” by 4. Z. Quiller-Couch, is a Cornish love 
story. The hero, a dreamy lad, is made a man by his mistress’s cruelty, 
and when she relents and is for a new start, he is too busied with his pro- 
jects to heed. But still she takes comfort from the fact that ‘* He is mine, 
mine, mine! He is mine, and always will be. He is lost to me, but I 
possess him! For what he is I have made him, and at my cost he is 


strong.” A tender, humorous, pathetic, and manly book. (Cassell. 
Pp. 312. 65.) 
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‘The Crown of Life,” by George Gissing, evidently tells the Story of 
one who attains this crown. The end reads: ‘All at once he thought, 
amid his triumph, of those unhappy ones whom the glory of love would 
never bless ; those men and women born to a vain longing such as he 
had known, doomed to the dread solitude from which he by miracle had 
been saved.” This is a fine novel, soundly carried out, and introducin 
the reader to a variety of skilfully drawn characters. (Methuen, Pp. 
329. 6s.) 

“*McTeague,” by Frank Norris, ‘*a story of San Francisco,” intro 
duces us to a new group of characters, indigenous if ever such were so, 
The book is realistic in the true sense, firmly and clearly written, and its 
pictures of ‘* low” life in the Californian metroy olis, with their wealth of 
detail, will not be easily forgotten. (Richards. Pp. 442. 6s.) 

**His Darling Sin,” by JZ £2. Braddon, opens with a lady returned 
from abroad to find herself ‘* cut ” by her acquaintances through no fault 
of her own. A scandal cleared up by a detective, a murder, a novelist, 
and a heap of clever dialogue subsidiary to a well-managed plot assist this 
book, which everywhere betrays the practised hand. (Simpkin. Pp, 
347- 6s.) 

**Valda Hanem : the Romance of a Turkish Harem,” by Daisy Hugh 
Pryce, takes us to modern Egypt, and tells of a young Turkish wife and 
an officer of the army of occupation. This romance ‘‘is founded upon 
careful study and intimate personal knowledge of the Osmanlis and their 
ways.” (Macmillan. Pp. 313. 6s.) 

** A Broken Promise,” by ‘* Violet White,” is by John Strange Winter, 
and opens with the body of a young gentleman found murdered and robbed 
in a New York park. The murderer usurps the name and property of his 
victim, and takes poison when caught. Soldiers and girls make love in 
the interval between crime and retribution, (Pearson. Pp. 349. 
35: 6.) 

‘Wee Folk, Good Folk: being Child Stories for Older Folk,” by 
L. Allen Harker, isa collection of winning short stories that remind one 
mostly of Mr. Kipling’s *‘Wee Willie Winkie” series. Swinburne’s 
lines— 

‘In our light bitter world of wrong 
They come ; God gives us them awhile. 
Ilis speech is in their stammering tongue, 
And His forgiveness in their smile.” 


are affixed as motto to a volume that should gain many friends for a gifted 
writer. (Duckworth. Pp. 139. 35. 6d.) 

‘A Bitter Heritage,” by A. Douglas King, is a powerful book 
traversing ground somewhat untrodden. The characters are mostly artists 
of the variety stage, and the highly unconventional courtship of the two 
chief figures is particularly arresting. (Pearson. Pp. 329. 65.) 

“Red Pottage,” by Alary Cholmondeley, opens with a scene of 
admirable drama in which a hushand, wife, and ¢ertium guid are con- 


spicuous. The writing has distinction, and the story has evidently been 
set about earnestly and with a full sense of responsibilty. (Arnold. 
Pp. 374. 6s.) 


‘‘Bunter’s Cruise: a Tale of the New Navy,” by Charles Gleig, the 
sixth issue of Messrs. Methuen’s sixpenny ‘‘ Novelist,” is a very funny 
tale, and tells of an A.B. who stepped into the shoes of his captain and 
commanded one of H.M. cruisers for a space. (Methuen. Pp. 128. 64.) 

‘¢ The Gold Star Line,” by Z. 7. AZeade and Robert Eustace, contains 
half a dozen stories of mystery and crime, showing a good deal of inven- 
tion on the part of the authors. These incidents take place on board 
ship, and include ** The Jewelled Cobra,” ‘* The Sacred Chank,” ‘‘ The 
Cypher with the Human Key.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 310. 5s.) 

“*No Soul Above Money,” by Walter Raymond, is a West Country 
story of the privateering days, resembling a Thomas Hardy in inspiration. 
The characters are rustics and the mate of a war-ship ; all are well drawn, 
and the tragedy of the story is finely developed. (Longmans. Pp- 
306. 6s.) 

“An African Treasure,” by J. A/aclaren Cobban, opens with ‘ An 
Unrecorded Event of the Jubilee Day,” and a party watching the proces- 
sion, consisting of “‘A London Jew of a low type, another Jew of 
severe and reverend aspect, who wore, in remarkable contrast with his 
white hair and white beard, a black cap and a black gaberdine... 4 
young, full-blooded, ebony-black negro in a tweed suit, and a fair-haired 
English boy of twelve or so.” The two last-named are presently chloro- 
formed, the severe and reverend one is stabbed, and then the fun begins. 
This is evidently a sensational story betraying an almost fiendish inventive- 
ness. (Long. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

‘‘The Bread of Tears,” by G. B. Burgin, opens with Turks and 
Armenians, and is written in the author’s most cheerful manner. The 
story is concerned with Europeans dwelling in the East. (Long. Pp. 
320. 6s.) 
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METROPOLITAN PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 








| (FOUNDED 1806). 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LIFE ESTABLISHED 1835. _50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 
Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders | Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 
a CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 
enews SSeS. oC a eR 
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ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


| Prospectus and full information on application. 
| CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE | HYDRAULIC LIFTS, | Stams Pato, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Sterune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 








NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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ee en Se CLARK BUNNETT & C0 New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE J Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY LIMITED. OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. LONDON: ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
ee Pn 22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 
Invested Funds, £33,000,000. LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
. ‘ WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
The last Annual Report can be obtained a 
on application to the Secretary. Telephone No. 120, Deptford. : 
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THE ROVER CYCLE CoO. ; Lp. np Fut. Size Tastes KENT & C2. 18.ELDON S!,LONDON.EC. 
(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycie Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/G complete. 


READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 
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BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. HERBERT MoRRAH, a writer well known to readers of these 
columns, succeeds Mr. Joseph Jacobs as editor of ‘‘ The Literary Year 
Book.” The issue for 1900 will be ‘‘an entirely new compilation.” In 
the first part the literature of the year will be treated historically and 
critically by such as Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell. Lady Blennerhassett has 
something to say on foreign books of the year, and the dramatic year and 
the law of copyright are not forgotten. The second part of the book will 
give every literary man and woman all they want to know as to what may 
be called the mechanics of their art. 

Two unique volumes will be issued shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold 
with a special view to their use as Christmas presents. They contain, 
one seventeen and the other twelve, pressed specimens of wild flowers 
actually picked in Palestine, with suitable letterpress. Mr. H. B. Greene, 
the author, has made three journeys to Palestine collecting its floral treasures 
with the assistance of a large number of native Arabs, special care being 
taken that only perfect specimens shall be used. Dean Hole contributes 
an introduction to each. Another of Mr. Edward Arnold’s Christmas 
books is ** Really and Truly,” in the rhymes and pictures of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Ames deal with some striking event of this century, from a 
comic standpoint. 

Sir Wemyss Reid’s ** Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, 
First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews,” which will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. on Monday next, is based upon an autobiography which 
Lord Playfair left behind him, There are reminiscences of his career 
and of the eminent men and women with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. J. Horton Ryley is chief sub-editor of the Darly Chronicle. He 
is also a member of the Hakluyt Society and something of an historian. 
In a few days Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish from his pen “ Ralph 
Fitch : England’s Pioneer to India and Burma. His Companions and 
Contemporaries. With his Remarkable Narrative told in his own 
words.” Here we are carried back to the days before the East India 
Company took shape, and learn in the quaint and vigorous language of 
the time what the East looked like to the Elizabethan adventurer who 
first saw the strange and moving picture of Oriental magnificence, side by 
side with Portuguese arrogance and peculation. 
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Sir George Douglas has edited and written an introduction for 
Messrs. Greening’s forthcoming new edition of ** Ringan Gilhaize,” one of 
John Galt’s finest novels. There has been no edition of ‘‘ Ringan Gil. 
haize ” published since 1823. 

Mr. Bart Kennedy’s new book, ‘fA Man Adrift: being Some Leaves 
from a Nomad’s Portfolio,” is said to be a true narrative of adventures in 
all parts of the world. Messrs. Greening publish it next week. A new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Kennedy’s romantic tale, ‘* The Wandering 
Romanoff,” is about to appear. 

** Somaliland,” by C. V. A. Peel, F.Z.S., &c., will be ready in 
November. It has taken four years to compile, contains a thrilling story 
of the sport and adventures met with in the course of two expeditions into 
the interior, and concludes with descriptive lists of every animal and bird 
known to inhabit the country. Among the illustrations will be a number 
of original drawings by that portrayer of animal life, Edmund Caldwell, 

Chislehurst has a history of great historic interest. Messrs. E. A, 
Webb, G. W. Miller, and J. Beckwitb, and others, have in the press a 
complete picture of the growth of the place, from its origin in Anglo- 
Saxon times down to the present day. Five hundred copies only of this 
handsome volume are to be issued by the publisher, Mr. George Allen. 

‘*Qur Common Cuckoos, Other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds,” by 
Dr. Alexander Japp, is the title of a volume which will be published this 
month by Mr. Thomas Burleigh. Dr. Japp does not find himself altogether 
in favour of the views of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Romanes. 

An addition to the ** Organised Science Series ” will appear shortly in 
Advanced Magnetism and Electricity, by BR. W. Stewart, D.Sc. This 
work, which Mr. W. B. Clive, of the University Correspondence College 
Press publishes, covers completely the requirements of the advanced 
examination in magnetism and electricity of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and will be found to include the latest scientific advances in the 
subject. 

The following new novels will be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock :—‘* Charles Wavendon and Others,” by C. Blunt; and ** Loaves 
and Fishes,” by Bessie Reynolds. 

Mr. Zangwill’s short stories of the Ghetto, ‘They that Walk in 
Darkness,” will be published next week by Mr. Heinemann, who has 
also nearly ready Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘* Active Service,” a volume based 
upon the fight between Greece and Turkey. 
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MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 


THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone. 

1,000 feet above sea level, 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





ATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. 3illiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 

Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, 10s, 6d. to 15s. per diem. Sanitary 

certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 
position, West Cliff, full south. Sante seaview. Table d’hdte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. elephone 27. J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bayin England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 











ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Clarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., app’ 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor, 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 

most invigorating watering: places in the world.”—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderatee—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic 
address, “‘ Atlantic.” Telephone No. 11. 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Fao thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JouN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Breoon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly good,’—Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfoot Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON *"°, Environs 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
1s. Tue HorTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. a 


Wangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 








Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, pp. 407, 5s. net ; Selections, 1s. net ; 
of all Booksellers. 


OUR EARTH: Night to Twilight (the Story of Man). 
By Greorce Fercuson. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the late Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. ‘* What Promise whispered now ?” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of priit Books supplied, Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘*‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; '* Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; “‘Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘* Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘* Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837 ; 
Alpine Journal,” vols. x to 3; ‘‘ Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


a 


“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 








EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 


" giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE Hes op, M.A. 





NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT. BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 





The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 














2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspgNn, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 





TY PE-WRITING.—Manuscripts Copied. 


3,000 words and over, rod. per thousand; in Two Colours, 1s. 2d., paper included 
Experienced. 


Miss NIGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 
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An Investment. 





A Good Investment. 


An Investment that will give cent. per cent. 


(Vide Testimonials.) 


THE TYPEWRITER 
THE BEST TYPEWRITER 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER 


We will send one on trial for seven days. 
you. We only desire to prove to you the truth of the 
widespread saying : 


— ™ BEST S2"* YOST 
... TYPEWRITER ... 


| Test it fairly against any make; we await the result 
| cheerfully. 














No charge to 


CATALOGUE POST FREE 

eo | 
| ’ . 
The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., | 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 























PuT IT 


Old Ripe Tobacco. 


-MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 


MIXTURE. 


| For 30 Years the Irish 
| National Smoking 
| Mixture. 





Genuine Cobacco. 
Guaranteed Pure. 


Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
BELFAST. | 


SMOKE IT. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on TUESDAY, October 31, 1899, and CLOSE at or 
before Four p.m, on the SAME DAY. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS, Limited. 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883. 


Further issue of £600,000 Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock at par, being 
part of a total amount of Debenture Stock limited to the nominal amount of the Share 
Capital of the Company for the time being issued. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE Stock HovpERs. 
The Hon. A. Percy Attsorr, Chairman of the Company. 
J. Spencer Puiutrs, Esq., Chairman Lloyds Bank (Limited). 

The Directors have decided to issue a further £600,000 of the above Three and a 
Half per Cent. Debenture Stock at par in order to pay off certain mortgages and loans 
of a temporary character, thus effecting a saving of aoe 16s, per annum; and they 
now offer the same at par, payable as follows :— 

£10 per cent. on application. 

415 per cent. on allotment. 

#25 per cent. on 30th November, 1899. 
450 per cent. on 30th December, 1899. 

‘Subscribers can pay up in full on allotment under discount at the rate of 23 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications wiil be received for any amounts being multiples of £10. 

Interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum will be payable half-yearly on the 
rst of January and 1st July. The first payment will be made on the 1st January, 1900, 
and will be calculated from the dates fixed for payment of the instalments. 
The net Revenue of the Company available for interest on Mortgages, Tem- 

porary Loans, Debenture Stocks, and Share Capital for the year ended 












the 30th June, 1899, as certified by the Auditors, was 43245473 
“The amount required for the annual interest on the £1,100,000 44 per Cent. 
Debenture Stock is oe ee ee oe oe oe - 49,500 
On the £500,000 already issued of the above 3} per Cent. Debenture 
Stock os ‘ es oe oe os os oe 17,500 
And on the present issue 21,000 
£88,000 


The amount received for the year ended June 30th, 1899, as Interest on Loans, Rents, 
and Dividend on Investments amounted to £82,569 1s. 6d. 

With the present issue, the total amount of Debenture Stock issued will be 
£2,200,000. 

The Assets, according to the last Balance Sheet, amounted to £6,547,649, and will 
be free and unencumbered. 

The progress of the business is shown by the folowing statement of net profits, 
taken from the Company's audited accounts for the last six years :— 





s. d. d. 
1893-4 180,465 9 1 | 1896-7 7 
1894-5 189,838 6 8 | 1897-8 oe 3 
895-6 266,297 3 1 | 1898-9 oe oe 6 


3efore arriving at the profits for the last year (1898-9), a sum of £18,578 19s. 8d. was 
deducted as interest on Temporary Loans and Mortgages, so that the net revenue 


| 
\ 
| 


| 





available for interest on Mortgages, Temporary Loans, Debenture stock, and Share 
Capital was, as before mentioned, £324,473. 

This Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock ranks as a charge on the whole of 
the property and undertaking of the Company after the Four and a Half per Cent. 
Debenture Stock of £1,100,020 (which at present ranks as a first charge), and as to 
capital and interest in priority to the Preference and Ordinary Capital of the Company, 
now amounting to £3,300,020. Itis represented by Debenture Stock Certificates, and 
secured by Debentures which are held by Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders, 
giving a floating charge over the whole of the Company's property and undertaking. It 
is redeemable in the whole or in part at the option of the Company after the 31st 
December, 1906, by giving three months’ previous notice to the holders at the price of 

105 per £100 Stock, or at any time previously on giving six months’ notice at £110 per 
100, 

When the Four and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock is redeemed (for which pur- 
pose a sufficient amount of the Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock will be 
reserved) the mortgage by which the same is secured will be transferred to the Trustees 
for the holders of the Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock, and such Stock will 
then become the first charge upon the property comprised in such mortgage, and will 
rank first asa floating security upon all the other assets of the Company. 

Application for this Stock must be made on the Form enclosed with the circular, 
accompanied by a deposit of £10 per cent. on the amount applied for, and sent to the 
Offices of the Company at Burton-on-Trent, not later (unless with the consent of the 
Directors) than the 31st October, 1899. 

If the amount allotted be less than that applied for, the balance of the deposit will 
be applied towards the payment due on allotment. Failure to pay any instalments when 
due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. ap 

A Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in due course. 

Forms of the Debentures, Declaration of Trust and Certificate constituting and 
securing the Debenture Stock may be inspected at the Registered Offices of the 
Company. 





Tue FOLLOWING AR& THE DiRECTORS OF THE COMPANY:— 
Hon. A. PERCY ALLSOPP, Chairman. 
Hon. GEORGE H. ALLSOPP, M.P. JAMES STIRTON. : 
RICHARD HATT AUTY. J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 
JAMES BRADFORD. HENRY FERRY. 


Secretary -J. HARTSHORN. 
Recisterep Orrice—THE BREWERY, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
October 27, 1899. 
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